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CurRent LITERATURE :— CORRESPONDENCE :— 


Froude’s History. Darwin.—Z. M. A. 

Hali Meidenhad. JuliusCesar.—S.F.Surtees. 
School Books. PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Superstition and Force. ScrENcE :— 

The Acts of the Apostles. British Association. 

The Marchesa Falletti. DRAMA :— 


Mr. Robertson’s New Play. 
Mr. Parry’s New Theatre. 
MISCELLANEA, 


Newman’s Modern Arabic. 
Ganot on Physics. 











With the New Quarter the price of 
Tuer Reaver will be raised to Threepence. 











RYSTAL PALACE.—The SATURDAY 
CONCERTS AND AFTERNOON PROMENADES 
will recommence on SATURDAY NEXT, October 6th. 


“ A more agreeable means of passing an afternoon can 
hardly be imagined than is now provided every Saturday 
at the Crystal Palace.” — Vide Newspaper. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

The Professor of French has two vacancies in his house 

for Students, or pupils in the Junior School, to board and 

reside. - Particulars may be had on application to Pror. 

Cu, Cassan, 31, Hilldrop Road, Camden Road; or at the 
Office of the College. 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S., will 
commence a COURSE of SEVENTY LECTURES on 
NATURAL HISTORY, at Ten o’clock, on Monday next, Ist 
October, at the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, to be 
continued on every week-day but Saturday, at the same hour. 
Fee for the Course, £4. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


QCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 
of the Committee of Council on Education, South Ken- 
sington.—The ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS for Science Cer- 
tificates for Teachers will take place in London, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and Manchester, in November. A time-table 
will be sent on application to the Secretary, Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington, London, W. All applications 
for examination must be made before the 15th of October, 
except in Subjects II. and Ifl., which must be made before 

the Ist of October. By order of the 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 


ROxAL SCHOOL of MINES, JERMYN 

STREET, LONDON.—The 16th Session will commence 
on MONDAY, the ist OCTOBER. Prospectuses of the Course 
of Study may be had on Application to the Resistrar. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


(Q)WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 

(in connection with the University of London). Session 
1866-7. The SESSION will COMMENCE on Monday, the 
a — 1866, and terminate on Friday, the 2lst June, 

















Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD. B.A. 

Particulars of the Day and Evening Classes for the present 
Session will be found in Prospectuses, which may be obtained 
from Mr. Nicholson, the Registrar, at the College, Quay 
Street, Manchester. More detailed information as to courses 
of study, scholarship, prizes, and other matters in connection 
with the College, is contained in the “ Calendar,” to be had 
(price 2s. 6d.) at the College, or from the publishers, Messrs. 
Sowler & Sons, St. Ann’s Square; Mr. Cornish, bookseller to 
the College, 33, Piccadilly ; and other booksellers. 

Evening Classes are held for persons not attending the 
Day Classes. , 

A more full advertisement will be found in the “ Reader” of 
Saturday, the 15th inst. 

The Principal will attend at the College for the purpose of 
admitting Day Students, on Wednesday, the 26th, Thursday, 
the 27th, and Friday, the 28th September, from 11 a.m. to 
2 P.m.; and for the admission of new Evening Students on 
Monday and Tuesday, the 8th and 9th October next, from 
half-past 6 to 9 p.m. 


J.G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Secretary to the Trustees. 
September, 1866. 


PARis EXHIBITION, 1867.—UNIVER- 
SAL TOURIST COMPANY. — Central Offices: 26, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Established for enabling all persons from any part of | 


Europe, and at any time to visit the Continent, by increasing 
a facilities for Travelling, and bringing it within the reach 
To give to all Travellers availing themselves of the Com- 
pany’s accommodation tickets, at almost nominal fees, all the 
advan , too long to be named in an advertisement, such 
Guides, Interpreters, Board and Lodgings (if desired), &c., &c. 
The Company is directing its attention more particularly 
to the forthcoming Paris Exhibition, for which it is offering 
advantages to the Indusirial Classes, for which, see 


Bevery Information about Raihcays, Steam Navigation, 
Hotels, and the Exhibition Gratis. 
Offices in Paris and in the Country will be opened shortly. 
By Order, 
ALF. DUBOYS DE LAVIGERIE, 
General Manager. 


N.B.—Every kind of Scien Commercial, and Agricul- 
tural information given,” The Company is now about 





, 
LX DON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s 
Square, Lordon. 

Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. President —The 
EARL of CLARENDON. 

The Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages :—Subscription, 
£3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member- 
ship, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten 
to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six. 
Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s., to Members, 10s. 6d, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





Just published, in 12mo., price 2s. 6d., cloth. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 


PRIMER. Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters 
of the Public Schools included in Her Majesty's 
Commission. 


Preparing for publication, by the same Editor, 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parts I. and II., being Companion 
Books to the Public School Latin Primer. 


Also, preparing for publication, 

A LATIN PARSING BOOK, adapted to the Public Schoo, 
Latin Primer. By the Rev. J. T. Warts, D.D., of C.C.C. 
Oxford. ’ 

PRAXIS LATINA PRIMARIA, adapted to the Public 
School Latin Primer. By the Rev. J. D. Co.sis, D.D., 
Head Master of Bromsgrove Grammar School 

Dr. Kexnwepy’s PALASTRA STILI LATINI and CURRI- 
CULUM STILI LATINI. New Editiens of both Works, 
adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





NEW GREEK READER by the REV.H. M. WILKINS, M.A* 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


SCRIPTORES ATTICI, for the use 


of Harrow and other Schools; a Collection of Excerpts, 
progressively arranged, from Xenophon, Thucydides, 
Plato, Aristotle, and Lucian, with English Notes, adapted 
for the use of the Middle Forms. By Henry Muscrave 
Wirkrns, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, 
THE COMPLETION OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
SHAKESPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by Wiritiam Grorce Crark, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and WiLti1aM ALp1s Waricut,M.A., 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. IX., 
completing the Work. 

Contents :—Antony and Cleopatra — Cymbeline — Peri- 
cles—and the Poems. §8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKSPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by Witiiam G. Cranks, M.A., and Wm. ALpis 
Wericat, M.A. Nine Vols. 8vo., cloth, £4 14s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & Co., London. 


LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the IRISH 
CELTS. 


Collected and Narrated by Patrnicx Kenwepy, with 
Me ay Title and Frontispiece. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
P 


s. 6d. 
‘ MACMILLAN & Co., London. 


| greased ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY.— 


bscription, £1 1s. a year, payable to the Hon. Sec., 
Hy. B. WHeattey, Esq., 53, Berners Street, W., or to the 
oe account, at the Union Bank, Argyle Street, Regent 


THE PUBLICATIONS*¥FoR 1866, Oxe GUINEA, ARE 

1. Seinte Marherete, the Meiden and Martyr. First edited 
in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A., and now 
re-issued. 2s, 

2. The Romance of Kyng Horn, Floris xnd Blancheflour, 
and the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited by 
the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby. 3s. 6d. 

3. Political, Religious, and Love Poems from the Lambeth 
ay 306. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 
7s Gd. 

4. A Tretice in Englisch breuely drawe out of the book of 
Quintis essencijs in Latyn. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. 1s, 

5. Parallel Extracts from 29 manuscripts of Piers Plowman, 





with Comments, and a Proposal for the Society’s Three- 
9 an sthis Poem, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
6. Hali Meidenbad, ab. 1200 a.v, Edited (with a transla- | 
. pag AY Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 1s. 
"s Monarche, Part Complaynt 
of the Kings " er 2 —_ Minor Edited 


” ‘by the Rev. G. 


M.A. Is. 
9. Merlin. Part IT. 


by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 


_ 10. Dan Michel's Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, 


in the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.p. Edited by Richard 


Morris, Esq. (Jn the Press. 

11, Levins’s Manipulus Vocabulorum, 1570, the first of the 
Dictionary Series. meneed by Baer Wise. Eee. 

nei In the Press. 


The 8 Texts for 1865 can still be 
the 4 for 1864 for another, about 20 copies being left. 





hard Rolle de Hampole. Edited | 





WORKS 
Br ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster, * 


The Following are now ready :— 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of 


the JEWISH CHURCH. Firstand Second Series. Abra- 
ham to the Captivity. With Maps. 8vo, 16s. each. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of 


the EASTERN CHURCH. §&vo, 12s. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to .the 


ee with Critical Notes and Dissertations, 
8vo, . 


SINAI and PALESTINE, in Con- 


nexion with their History. Plans. 8vo, 14s. 


THE BIBLE in the HOLY LAND, 


Being Extracts from the above Work, for Village Schools, 
&c. Fscp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SERMONS in the EAST, Preached 


during the Tour of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 8vo, 9s. 


SERMONS PREACHED in CAN- 


TERBURY CATHEDRAL. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of 


CANTERBURY. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE ADDRESSES and CHAR- 


GES of the LATE BISHOP STANLEY. With a 
Memoir. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Nearly ready, 
MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. &vo. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LATIN GRAMMARS IN USE AT THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, 1@th Edition, revised, 12mo, 3s, 6d. 


KING EDWARD VI. LATIN 


GRAMMAR; Latine Grammaticm Rudimenta, or an 
Introduction to the Latin Tongue, for the use of Schools. 
One peculiar characteristic of this Grammar is to be seen in 
the labour that has beef bestowed on the selection of examples 
for the illustration of the Rules. These have been 
chosen, with a careful attention to their value, moral, 
intellectual, and historical; so that the who learns 
this Grammar, will find that he has to memory a 


large stock of the best sayings of the best Latin authors, both 
in prose and verse. 


It contains also a valuable A from various sources, 
some of them original, on mee, Chronology, 
Literature, and Language. 

Also, 5th Edition, revised, 12mo, 2s. 6d., 


KING EDWARD VI. FIRST 


LATIN BOOK. The Latin Accidence; including a 
Short Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation, 
for Junior Classes. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





HANDY BOOKS OF THE LAW (TEGG’S EDITIONS), 
Feap., cloth, price 1s. each. 


LAW (THE) RELATIVE TO 
THE SALE AND PURCHASE OF HORSES: com- 
prising Notices of the Chief Statutes and Decisions 
thereon, and the Leading Cases on Warranties; with a 
Copious Index, and Table of the Authorities cited, and 


Observations on Letting, Hiring, and Driving Horses, &c. 
By Cuantrs Ecan, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


4 fx 
LAW (THE) RELATING TO Y SOCIETIES. By 
H. F. Gussons, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
LAW (THE) RELATING TO BENEFIT BUILDING S0- 
CIETIES. By Cuantes Ecan, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
CHURCH (THE) DISCIPLINE ACT. By Cuantes Eoan, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Crown loth, side, 5s., edges, 6s. 
Mustrated ou Sch pean goonies iG. Commas 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE 


istory of), by Jouw Grssow Locxmart, son-in-law of 
Walter Scott, Bart., with a Memoir of the Author 
and Appendix. 
*,* A new edition, entirely re-edited.~ 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 
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SAMPSON LOW & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE JOURNAL OF A WAIT- 


ING GENTLEWOMAN. Edited by Bearnice A. Jourpan. 
Post 8vo, price 8s. 

“We have never read a more tender tale cf woman’s love, 
told by a woman, than the autobiograph‘cal record before us. 
The are all true to the life, and all well drawn 

-without exaggeration or affectation.”--London Review. 

“Tn this delicately-finished novelette, Miss Jourdan has got 
the true, quiet old-world manner, which gives the impression 
of conveying sentiments with as much womanly deliberation 
asif she was working them out on an old tapestry hanging. 
The antique manner is well kept up, but it is quite subordi- 
nate tonature. There is nothing to indicate that the story 
is chosen for the sake of the old-fashioned phrases and the 
old ideas, as a chimneypiece might be chosen to set 
off the old china upon it. On the contrary, the old-world 
touches are singularly moderate, and the reader is made to 
feel how like the life then was to the life now, rather than 
how different. The story itself is natural, simple, and yet 
original, and very artistically worked out.” 


THE PRISON LIFE OF JEF- 


FERSON DAVIS; Embracing Details and Incidents in 


his Captivity, together with Conversations on Topics of | 


great Public Interest. By Joun J. Craven, M.D., Phy- 
gician of the Prisoner during his Confinement. 1 Vol. 
Post 8vo, price 8s. 

“A book of great interest on many grounds. Taken 
altogether, this book is very valuable, and the impression it 
conveys, not only of the fallen Southern chief, but of the 
Northern officers to whose keeping he was consigned, is in a 
high degree favourable.”—/all Mall Gazette. 


: ’ r ; 

TOILERS OF THE SEA. By 
Vicron Hueco. Third Edition. 3 Vols. Post 8vo, 
price 24s. 

“A fisherman encounters all the fury, and ecaprice, and 
treachery of outer nature in order to win a woman wliom on 
his return he finds to have unconsciously but irrevocably lost 
her heart te afiother. But this plainest of ‘stories is worked 
into genuine tragedy by an exercise of poetic power which, 
at least, in some portions of its display, has very rarely been 
surpassed in literature.”—Saturday Keview, 


A HISTORY OF SAVINGS’ 


BANKS; with an Account of the origin and Progress of 
the Government Financial Measures for Post-office Banks, 
Annuities, and Life Insurance. By Witt Lewins, 
Author of “ Her Majesty’s Mails.” 8vo, 16s. 

“All large employers of labour who take any interest in 
the social elevation of their workpeople will find it parti- 
cularly interesting. Such books should be diligently read 
and thoroughly digested.”—Daily News. 


FAMILIAR WORDS: an Index 


Verborum, or Quotation Hand book. Affording an im- 
mediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences that have 
become embedded in the English Language. Crown 8vo, 

rinted in Elzever on toned paper, handsomely bound. 
| eee and Enlarged Edition, greatly improved, with 
copious Index, price 6s. 

“This book—a work of patient literary labonr—will add 
to the author’s credit with all honest workers who are able 
to the trouble he has taken: it will certainly be as 
as it must be } Se wl to the a readers, who 
‘ate glad to pause sometimes upon the wise or witty se- 
quences of words that have become part of our i Rn 
‘speech, and would know to whose genius they owe the coin- 


as of finc that has added its wealth to the poorer 
etal of fam ‘talk.”—Zxraminer. 
SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, Milton House, 


Ludgate Hill. 





NEW AMERICAN WORKS. 


BO MORAL LINCOLN, Wiese eto 


By F. D. Carrenter. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE ATLANTIC 


By Henny M. Fiesty, D.D. Post 8yvo, 


gY WHEATON, D. An entirely new 
‘and revised Edition, by R. H. Dana, Esq. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, 30s. 
AFTER THE WAR: a Southern Tour 
from May, 1865, to May, 1866. By Wurrtaw 
Rew, Librarian to the House of Representatives. Post 
8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


THIRTY YEARS OF ARMY LIFE ON 
THE BORDER. Comprising Descriptions of the Indian 
Nomads of the Plains ; Explorations of New Territory ; a 
a the pm J Mountains in the Winter ; Descrip- 

of the Habits of different Animals found in the West, 
‘and the Methods of Hunting them ; with Incidents in the 
Life of Different Frontier Men, &. By Colonel R. B. 
Maxcy,.U.S.A., Author of “ The Prairie Traveller.” With 


THE ELEMENTS of INTERN ATIONAL 


numerious illustrations. 8vo, price 12s. 
THE LIRR, CORRESPONDENCE 


LIFE of the Late DR. MOUNTAIN, 
Bishop of Quebec. 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON ’ 


English, American, and Colonial Booksellers, 59, Ludgate Hill. 





F, PITMAN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


20, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION IN GRAMMAR. 
Just published, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A New Course of Practical 


GRAMMAR;; or, the Straight Road to Good English. 
Being an attempt to Teach simply and thoroughly English 
Spelling, Inflection, and Composition. By J. VicKERs, 
Master of the Grammar School, Blakesley. 


Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


The Merchant’s Friend and Law- 


YER’S ASSISTANT; or, Technical Vocabulary of Five 
Hundred Mercantile and Legal Expressions, in Ten Lan- 
guages; with an Explanatory Key to the Pronunciation 
of each Language. Also, a TABLE, showing the relative 
Value and Proportion which the Coins, Weights, and 
Measures of one country bear to those of other countries, 
By Dr. K. Perer Reenorst, Interpreter at the Common 
Law Courts, Author of ‘“* The Mariner’s Friend.” 


London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 











Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


Epigrams : Forming the Second 


Volume of Wild Garlands ; or, Curiosities of Poetry. Se- 
lected, Arranged, and Classified by I. J. Rerve. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 1 Vol., cloth, price 10s. 61., 


Lynton Grange. A Novel. By 
J. R. S. HaRmnctTon. 

«¢«Lynton Grange is an amusing, well-written tale con- 
taining passages of great power, and presents us with very 
just appreciation of character.”—The Reader. 

“Lynton Grange is a novel of a highly interesting des- 
cription. The plot is well conceived, the characters well 
drawn, and the writing easy and vigorous.”—The Morning 


Star. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





240 pages, boards, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s., 


Vegetable Cookery: including a 
Complete Set of Recipes for Pastry, Preserving, Pickling, 
the Preparation of Sauces, Soups, Beverages, &c., &c 
By Joun SMITH. 
London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 


Lectures by the Rey. Hugh 
STOWELL BROWN. 


VOL. L., containing “ Five Shillings and Costs,” and Eleven 
other Lectures, price 10d. 

VOL. II., containing Twelve Lectures, price 10d. 

VOLS. I. and II., bound together in cloth, price 2s. 

“ They contain some very startling statements and power- 
ful appeals to the reason and conscience.”—T7he Christian 


World. 
“We are glad to see a re-issue of these admirable ad- 


dresses.—Derby Mercury. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Price 12s., demy 8vo, cloth, lettered, 


DR. CHARNOCK’S LOCAL 


Names. 
London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster Row. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs. 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is preparef solely by Lea & Perrins. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Psrrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprtetors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crossr & BLacKWELL; Messrs. BARCLAY 
& Sons, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 


with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. 
and 6d. each. Manufactured by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


IELD’S PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE 
CANDLES (the Original), 1s. 8d. per Ib. 
IELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, in all sizes, from 1s. per Ib. upwards. 
To be had of all Dealers. 


THE SHILLING CANDLES OF THE 
SEASON. 

ROCK SPERM, Transparent as Paraffine. 
MARBLE SPERM, White, hard, and smooth as Alabaster. 
Both Names Copyright. 

Sore MANUFACTURERS, 


J. C. & J. FIELD. 

















| To be had in all sizes, of all dealers, at One Shilling per Ib. 
822 


ETYMOLOGY: A Derivative Dictionary of sige aateee 
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WiLicox & GIBBS UNRIVALLED 
NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 

Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, 
Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; will do all kinds of Do- 
mestic Work ; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in 
an hour; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 
Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 


1385 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


\ ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND 
LAYETTES. CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE respect- 

fully solicit an inspection of their Extensive and Recherché 

STOCK, combining Parisian taste with the excellence and 

durability of material for which their House has been noted 

for upwards of 70 years. 

CHRISTIAN & RATHBONE (by appointment to H.R.H. the 

Princess of Wales), 11, Wigmore Street, London, W. 











STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 


OF WALES. 
(GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 





INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
A GENTLE APERIENT and POWERFUL TONIC.-— 
Sold everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


SHER RY, 
at 36s. per dozen, 








PA ts 


QHERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 86s. per dozen. 


36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE OF CHARGE. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY), 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 

















GHERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 

pAaLet SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 
" at 36s. per dozen. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel applica- 
tion of his unrivalied machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation and 
defy competition. 


Each pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. 
G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 





of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable . 


for the various kinds of writing taught in schools, 


Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham 
Street, Birmingham ; at 91, John Street, New York ; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 


ARTRIDGE & COOPER 
(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s , per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. 


per 1,000. 
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FROUDE’S HISTORY. 


The Reign of Elizabeth. Vols. II. and IV., 
being the Ninth and Tenth Volumes of the 
History of England, from the fall of Wolsey 
to the Death of Elizabeth, By James 
Anthony Froude, M.A. 2 Vols. 8vo, pp. 
1,159. 32s. (London: Longmans.) 


) gree guilt of Mary Queen of Scots, and the 
4 total want of firmness and consistency in the 
character of Queen Elizabeth, form the refrain 
to Mr. Froude’s two new volumes. On the 
first point men have formed their opinions, not 
on the evidence, but according to the party to 
which they have belonged. It was quite im- 
possible that the Catholics should admit her 
share in the murder of her husband; they 
were obliged to plead not guilty before the 
world. But what was the immediate belief at 
the time? How did the parties chiefly con- 
cerned act? We must follow the story as it 
unfolded itself from day to day. Already on 
the morning of the 10th February, 1567, the 
morning after Darnley'’s death, Bothwell was 
pointed out as the murderer. ‘ All men looked 
askance” at Paris, his French page, as he 
crossed the court of Holyrood Palace to his 
master’s room. Master and page soon went to 
the apartments of the Queen, who was re- 
ceiving from the hands of her attendant a fresh 
egg for breakfast; the words “eating com- 

osedly ” are an interpolation of Mr. Froude’s. 

o insert little touches like these is unfair. 
The details are taken from the confession of 
Paris, and are surely particular enough by 
themselves. Throughout this tendency on the 
part of our historian is manifest. Mary first 
wrote to the Archbishop of Glasgow, her Am- 
bassador at Paris, and in the afternoon Argyle 
and Bothwell went to inspect the ruins of the 
Kirk o’ Field. On the first point Mr. Froude 


adds, “ declaring her resolution, which it might: 


have been thought unnecessary to insist upon, of 
punishing the murderers as soon as they should 
be discovered. But she took no active steps to 
discover them.” Yet it would have been very 
odd if she had said nothing about vengeance, 
and what “active steps” were to be taken by 
a woman, surrounded, upon every theory, by 
the conspirators, and “with every member of 
the Council at Edinburgh implicated deeply,” 
within twelve hours of her husband’s murder, 
would have puzzled Elizabeth herself. These 
indications of his opinions are anachronisms 
from a narrational point of view, and offend 
against the principles of historic art. The 
story is not allowed to unfold itself. Every 
action of the Queen is coloured by the light 
which subsequent discoveries threw upon it. 
Acts of violence and murder were in those 
days so common in Scotland that ‘had no 
interests circled about the Queen beyond those 
which touched herself and her own subjects, the 
murder might have passed but as one bad 
deed of a lawless age.” The whole conduct 
of Mary was based upon the supposition that 
it would be so. But the general instinct fixed 
upon her at once. The Catholic party tried 
to conceal their annoyance, but the private 
letters of her own ambassador show that even 
at the Court of France no doubt was enter- 
tained about the real authors of the crime. 
The re-action in her favour Mr. Froude attri- 
butes to what probably are the real causes ; 
and amongst them, and above all others, to 
the reluctance of Elizabeth to admit, first even 
to herself, and after the discovery of the fatal 
casket then at least to the world, that a 
Sovereign, and a woman, could possibly have 
committed such enormous and such useless 
crimes. But her own subjects never faltered 
in their opinion. She arrayed herself in 
battle against them more than once. They 
had seen her give the horses and the very 
clothes of Darnley to his murderer, almost as 
if in recognition of the executioner’s right. 
“Tn their eyes the gentle sufferer of modern 
sentimentalism was a trapped wild cat, who, 
if the cage was opepved, would fix claw and 
fang in their throats.” Mary's prison at 
Lochleven would soon have been changed into 
her grave had the Scots been left alone. But 


| the position of Elizabeth towards Scotland 
was at this time a very extraordinary one. 


Scotland had never been conquered, and 
was in less danger of such a fate than at any 
moment since the days of Edward I. Eliza- 
beth had, in fact, enough to do to maintain her- 
selfat home. It was far more likely that the 
troops of France, or of Philip II., should land 
in England than an English army appear 
before Edinburgh. Yet Elizabeth ‘“ never 
clearly remembered that the Scotch nobility 
were not her own subjects. She addressed 
them habitually in the language of authority, 
and took on herself to dictate, as if she was 
their Lady Paramount, the line of conduct 
which she expected them to pursue.” The 
reason of this attitude is to be found in the 
thorough conviction which prevailed on all 
sides that England and Scotland must become 
one kingdom before the lapse of many years. 
In no mind was this conviction stronger than 
in that of Mary herself. Up to the latest 
moment of her life she looked forward to being 
sole Sovereign of the two realms. Hence, 
though as ready as Elizabeth herself to resent 
any interference with the Royal prerogative, 
she saw nothing unnatural in the tone adopted 
by the Queen of England towards the smaller 
and the weaker of the two countries which 
were so soon to be united under one sceptre. 
Both sovereigns, in fact, played for the posses- 
sion, or, at all events, the control of both 
countries. Mary had a son, nor had Elizabeth 
any title to the Scottish Crown. She could 
only rule Scotland through another. Mary 
might survive Elizabeth, and succeed to 
her place. On the other hand Elizabeth 
might marry ; and she had the present power 
of nominating a successor. * The Scottish 
nobles did not see things quite in the same 
light. Mary a prisoner, and her son an infant, 
they felt what it was to have no superior. 
They enjoyed this state of things too much to 
wish forachange. But the tone held by Eliza- 
beth at one time almost fixed the doom of the 
Queen of Scots. She was saved only by her half- 
brother, the Earl of Murray. ‘The Abbot” 
is not the best of Sir Walter Scott’s novels; 
but most of us derive our first impressions of 
Lochleven Castle from its frontispiece, and of 
the Royal prisoner fromits pages. Mr. Froude 
denies the story of Lindsay’s violenee, and 
does his best to dissipate the halo romance 
has thrown round the Queen. But he cannot 
add much to that part of the story. The great 
decision and courage which he attributes to 
Mary, seems scarcely borne out by her conduct 
on reaching England. She seems to have 
allowed herself to be made a sort of honorary 
prisoner. Yet we can see no reason why she 
should not have made her way at once, by the 
common highway, to London. Mary had 
already had “many a wild ride for her life.” 
To write to Elizabeth and ask leave to see 
her, was to put the English Council on its 
guard. Few municipal authorities would have 
dared to stop the Royal fugitive, travelling with 
a well-armed escort along the public way. 
Once within the precincts of Elizabeth's palace, 
Mary’s future career would have been very 
different. We have always been struck with 
the incapacity of crowned heads to help them- 
selves by ordinary methods. Louis XVI. 
might easily have saved himself and his family, 
had he travelled like an ordinary nobleman ; 
and we have never got over our wonder at 
that Emperor of Germany who allowed him- 
self to be detained three days in some obscure 
town, because he could not pay his butcher. 
Perhaps the boldest and most successful 
journey was that of Napoleon from Smorgoni 
to Paris; when he travelled half Europe 
almost unattended — Europe, which only 
waited the signal to rise against him. The 
slightest display would probably have led to 
his captivity or death. However, Mary waited 
for an answer, and the chance was lost. She 
never saw Elizabeth. For. seventeen years 
they were to play a game of cross-purposes 
against each other. Elizabeth ordered her to be 
treated as a Queen, but sent her “a couple of 
torn shifts, two pieces of black velvet, and two 
pairs of shoes.” Her whole conduct answered 
to this beginning. She was Mary’s best friend, 
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but it is not surprising if Mary never could 
believe it. 

The only character in history or fiction 
which can be compared with the portrait 
drawn by Mr. Froude.of Mary, is that of 
“ Miladi,” in Alexander Dumas’ novel, “ Les 
Trois Mousquetaires.” ‘Though the resem- 
blance is, we are convinced, quite unintentional, 
it is sometimes so close, as to be almost 
ludicrous. ‘Thus, when Mary was confined at 
Bolton, she once entrapped young Norton, 
who suffered in her cause two years afterwards 
at Tyburn, into holding her skeins of worsted, 
whilst Sir Francis Knollys was “ playing of 
Chess.” ‘I think,” wrote the delinquent, 
“Sir Francis saw not nor heard when she 
called of me. But, when he had played his 
mate, he, seeing me standing by .the Queen 
holding of her work, called my captain to 
him, and asked him if I watched. He an- 
swered, sometimes. Then he gave him 
commandment that I should watch no more, 
and said the Queen would make me a fool.” 
We were irresistibly reminded on reading 
this of the scene, where “ Miladi” is being 
led to execution by the two valets. She 
addresses them. They make no reply, but 
Athos has caught the sound, and commands 
two others to take their places. ‘She has 
spoken to them; they are no longer to be 
trusted.” The innumerable plots to release 
Mary are well told by Mr. Froude, but they 
are very tedious. She was as great an object 
of anxiety to her guards as ever Napoleon 
was to Sir Hudson Lowe. They were not 
allowed to incarcerate her, nor-was her 
health to suffer if possible. She was to hunt 
and hold some kind of mimic court. Her 
gaolers lived with her, it is true. At Bolton, 
“the rooms occupied by her, opened out of 
the great hall.” Much the same arrange- 
ment prevailed, as we have noted ourselves, 
at Hardwick. Sometimes she was really 
kept within walls; then, “ when she was first 
allowed to go outside the Castle door, ‘she 
plunged over her shoes into the snow.’” Then 
her intrigues commenced over again. Warn- 
ings must be repeated; “and ‘the lady’ had 
to fall back upon her ‘ stormy manners and 
threatenings;’ ‘never so unquiet since 
Shrewsbury had the care of her.’” Some- 
times Elizabeth thought of trying her for 
Darnley’s death; sometimes she resolved to 
re-instate her as Queen; again, she was to be 
delivered up to her subjects; then she was to 
be married to some safe obscurity, as Sir 
Henry Carew. Elizabeth was only consistent 
in one thing, she grumbled at the expense of 
her prisoner. Here Mary had her decidedly 
at a disadvantage. “As to the expense of 
her maintenance, she had not the slightest 
desire to eat the Queen of England's bread. 
The Queen of England might be relieved 
of it at any moment by restoring her to 
the Crown which she had assisted her sub- 
jects to take away from her.” In modern 
times the Scots would soon have relieved 
Elizabeth of what, perhaps, was her strongest 
objection to Mary’s safe custody. But the 
custom of pensioning dethroned sovereigns 
had not then been introduced. Public opinion 
was in a transition state between killing them 
as a matter of course, and buying them out as 
is done on the Continent now almost every 
year. 

Mr. Froude’s two thick volumes cover a 

riod of seven years only (1567-1573). We 
1ave indicated the main points which he has 
elaborated to the uttermost. The firmness of 
Elizabeth is as much a matter of popular 
error as the unalterable health of Louis XIV. 
Nothing but good fortune and the sleepless 
watchfulness of Cecil preserved her on the 
throne. For her conduct there was even less 
excuse than for herrival. Mary, at all events, 
enjoyed herself. She made daily conquests. 
She gratified her love of sarcasm ; and even her 
passion for revenge, by filling her enemies 
with constant dread. Her lovers went in 
troops to the scaffold, but, like a true woman, 
when they had served her turn, she thought 
it was the best thing they could do. Elizabeth 
managed to alienate every friend, and only 
the irresistible necessity which bound up her 
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life with the Protestant cause, and the in- 
dependence of England induced her councillors 
to tolerate her perpetual perfidy, and her more 
than feminine stratagems. r. Froude has 
done everything he can to show how the good 
luck of Queens in reigning is due to the very 
awkward fact that under them men commonly 
rer The perusal of histories like these 
ortified by so many original documents, so 
minute, and apparently leaving so little to be 
discovered, gives rise to curious reflections 
as to what kind of reputation will remain to 
be cherished by posterity. No more demo- 
eratic education could possibly be provided 
than constant lessons on the personal insignifi- 
cance of Kings. The appearance and popu- 
larity of books like these forms part of that 
great revolution of opinion which is maturing 
around us, and the result of which we can 
but dimly see. Our histories are still entitled 
by the Reigns of our Sovereigns. Will the 
time ever come when, in name as well as in 
reality, our historians shall disdain to threw a 
veil over the fact that epochs are determined 
rather by principles of administration, or the 
abilities of ministers, than by the accession 
and death of national Representatives. 








HALI MEIDENHAD. 

Hali Meidenhad, ab. 1220 A.D. Edited for 
the first time from the MS., with a Trans- 
lation, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. 
Early English Text Society. 1s. (Triib- 
ner & Co., 1866.) 

()F all the curious treatises which the Early 

English Text Society has put forth, we 
think this the most curious. It gives the argu- 
ments and dissuasives which the Romish Priest 
in England, about 1220-30 A.D., addressed 
to English girls, to induce them to deny the 
instincts of their nature, and give up their 
privilege of maternity for the higher dignity of 
virgin life. The text of the writer’s discourse 
is the 11th verse of the 45th Psalm, “Her 
me dohter. Bihald & buh thin eare, & forget 
ti folc & tine fader hus.” He does not, of 
course, dwell on the linguistic points which 
interest us,—the loss of the h in thi & thine, 


because they follow a ¢& d, or the want of a 


ceesity sign in fader,—but tells the Maiden 
e is addressing, that her folc and her fader hus 
are the fleshly thoughts within her, that draw 
her with prickings of fleshly corruptions to 
carnal lusts, and entice her to marriage, and a 
husband's clippings, and to think what delight 
would be therein. These all she must forget, 
and cast out of her heart; they are the 
pe of Babylon, the army of the devil 
hell, whereas she should stand in the high 
tower of the Lion of Virginity, and be God's 
ores the bride of Jesus Christ, lady of all 
world as he is lord, not in servitude to a 
man of clay. It becomes not her who can live 
with God in spiritual bliss, a crowned queen, 
to be man’s drudge and thrall, set to manage 
house and hinds, to do her husband’s bidding, 
suffer woes and pain, the slave of a worthless 
man, who shall make her loathe her life. “* Ask 
those rich countesses, these saucy ladies (modie 
is),” says our priest, “ about their mode of 

life ? they shall acknowledge that they are 
nerace te an off thorns. And if thou askest 
Mh created such a thing as wedlock to 
be? LIanswer thee, God created it never such; 
but Adam and Eve turned it to be such by 
their sin, and marred our nature, the house of 
immortality, that the lust of lechery ruled 
therein.” Maidenhood is the virtue of all 
virtues most acceptable to Christ ; the bloom 
that if once foully plucked will never again 
spring up; and as the sweet and dearest un- 
ent, preserves the dead carcase which 
therewith rubbed from rotting, so doth 
maidenhood a maiden’s living flesh maintain 
without stain all her limbs and her senses, her 
sight and hearing, her taste and smelling, and 
every limb’s feeling, so that they spoil not nor 
melt away through carnal lusts in the filth of 
the flesh. Let not, then, the maiden lose this 
precious gift, or allow the spiteful devil, who 
aims his arrows at her in her heavenly virgin 
seat, deprive her ofit. The priest then tells the 
maiden how to beware of the spiteful devil's 


attack. Sight is the first approach ; speech, 





or talking together in an idle way, the second 

a kiss, which spits in maidenhood’s neb or face 
the third; and improper handling the fourth 

that wounds maidenhood sore; never comes it 
alive again after that wound, but the devils hop 
(te deoules hoppen) and laugh aloud. Flee then 
opportunity : that makes the thief (eise maketh 

theof); other wrong-doings may be fought 
standing, but from lechery a girl must flee, and 
so keep her right to sing in the maidens’ circle 
in heaven, that blessed company who, gleaming 
in white, sing music beyond all music together 
before God, and are crowned with champion 
crowns (Aureole in Latin speech) of flowers 
and gems whereof no tongue can tell. Wed- 
lock, it is true, is allowed for the weak, a bed 
for the sick, a support for the unstrong; but 
what a change it is! To fall from a lady in 
heaven to the life of a beast, the thraldom of 
man! What delight in filth there is, ended in 
a moment, as you turn your hand, and you left 
as a witless beast, dumb, and broken-backed ; 
the slave of worse than a beast, one not able 
to confine his natural bidding to one time of the 
year. And if you say all this is naught, I need 
a man’s help, 1 like his commerce, and desire 
fair children, just consider the troubles of 
these things. Howrarely is wedded happiness 
seen on earth! Instead, are sorrow and care; 
the wife more worried than any drudge in the 
house, or any hired hind, taking her share 
with misery. And as for worldly goods, if you 
are rich, thieves steal it, rievers rob it, 
superior lords plunder it; the moth frets the 
clothes, and plague slays the cattle.. What 
comfort isinthese? Ifon the other hand thou 
art poor, groan thougnust without goods within 
waste walls, and in want of bread must breed 
thy row of bgirns, lying under the man thou 
then loathest. While he is at home thy wide 
walls seem too narrow for thee, his looking on 
thee maketh thee aghast, his loathsome voice 
and his rude grumbling fill thee with horror. 
He chideth and jaweth thee, and he insults thee 
shamefully ; hemaketh mock at thee as a lecher 
with his whore ; he beateth thee and mawleth 
thee as his bought thrall and matrimonial 
slave.” And as to the blessing of having 
children, our author says :— 

“Consider we what joy arised from gestation of 
children, when pe offspring in pee quickene®’ and 
growed, how many miseries immediately wake up 
perewid, and work pee woe enough, fight at pine 
own flesh, and wip many sorrows make war upon 
pine own nature. py ruddy face shall turn lean 
and grow green as grass. Pine eyes shall be 
dusky, and under bem be spots, and by be giddiness 
of py brain py head shall ache sorely. Wibin by 
belly py uterus shall swell and strut out like a water 
bag ; by bowels shall have pains, and bere shall be 
stitches in py flank, and pain rife in py loins, 
heaviness in every limb. py breasts shall be a 
burSen on py paps, and pe milk in drops which 
trickle out of bem. All py beauty is overdrown 
wid a widering. Py moud is bitter, and rolls over 
all pat pou chewest, and wiS disgust accepts what- 
ever meat it can; pat is, wid want of appetite 
brows it up again. Wéi® all py pleasure, and py 
husband’s joy pou art perishing. Ah! wretch, be 
anxiety about py suffering pain deprived pee of pe 
night’s sleep. When it come®’ to pat at last, bere is 
pe sore sorrowful anguish, be strong piercing pang, 
pe comfortless ill, pe pain upon pain, be miserable 
wail. After all pis pere come’ from pe child 
pus born a wanting and a weeping, bat must about 
midnight make bee to waken, or her bat holds py 
place, for whom pou must care. And what are 
be ober nasty offices and matters about be bosom ? 
to swaddle and to feed pe child for so many un- 
happy moments. Little knoweS a maiden of all 
pis same trouble of wives woe, in her relation to 
her husband; nor of peir work so nauseous bat bey 
in common work; nor of pe pain, nor of pe foul 
incidents in be gestation and parturition of a child; 
nor of a nurses watches, nor of her sad trials in pe 
feeding and fostering. And what if I ask besides, 
pat it may seem odious, how pe wife stands, pat 
heareS when she come’ in her child scream, sees 
pe cat at pe flitch, and pe hound at pe hide; her 
cake is burning on pe stone hears, and her calf 
is sucking (all be milk up), be earthen pot is 


running into pe fire, and the churl is scolding !” 


From all these ills the escape by maidenhood 
is easy. The blessed spouse of God suffers 
none such. Meekly and resolutely let her 
strive against the devil, her folk of lustful 
thoughts, her father’s house of unclean desires, 
and with her bridegroom, Christ, she shall sit 
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blissful in heaven, world without end. Now, 
we ask those readers who have followed this 
sketch, whether it is not a most fresh and 
interesting outline to them of one of the 
many sides of early English life, and whether 
the Editor and Society, which give it us 
for a shilling, are not worthy of commenda- 
tion and support. For ourselves we tender 
Mr. Cockayne warm thanks for his text, which 
has brought more vividly before us than any 
other book before, this bit of an English girl’s 
life here some six and a half centuries ago, and 
shown us part of what her instinct and good 
sense had to fight against, in order that we 
might be thinking and working where we are. 
The value of such books is not to be over- 
estimated, and we only hope that Mr. Cockayne 


-has half-a-dozen more of them copied in his 


portfolio, and ready for the press. We hope 
though, that he, or Mr. Morris, if he will not, 
will gives us more notice of the grammatical 
forms and peculiarities of the text. No early 
book of this kind should appear without a 
scheme of its pronouns, &c., or at least notes 
of how they differ from or coincide with others 
in like works, such as Mr. Lumby has put 
in the preface to his Horn, and Floris and 
Blancheflour. We also want from Mr. Cockayne 
an explanation of the way in which he uses the 
two forms of the Anglo-Saxon th, as he seems 
to interchange them at pleasure, and the 
avoidance of Latin in his translations. Let 
him call a spade a spade; but whether he will 
give us these things or not, we ask again for 
more texts like this Hali Meidenhad. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING 
THE SEASON, 


[I the present generation be not a learned 
one, the fault will not rest either with 
authors, editors, or publishers. The constant 
shower of new books which descends on the 
educating and educated community ought 
surely to have some fertilizing influence. 
Whether the effect be good, or, whether, like 
too much rain, it be injurious, is not for our 
present consideration. 

The introduction of so many new books, 
instead of proving prejudicial to the old ones, 
appears to act on them in a salutary manner ; 
something in the same way as the appearance 
of several young débutantes influences ladies of 
previous seasons—it makes them more careful 
as to their get-up.! And thus we find many 
of our old school friends introduced to us 
greatly improved, in some instances both ex- 
ternally and internally. The teacher's diffi- 
culty now, is not to find books for his pupils, 
but to select from so great a number. 

Messrs. Bell and Daldy publish this year a 
new edition of Gasc’s First and Second French 
Books. ‘The title page of the First Book 
asserts it to be a “*‘A New, Practical, and 
Easy Method.” ‘That the method is practical 
and easy we do not attempt to dispute, but its 
newness is somewhat questionable. The plan 
of the work much resembles that of Dr. Ahn; 
but contains considerably more of what school- 
boys call “The Reading,” i. e., explanatory 
matter. The author, in his preface, finds fault 
with some of Ahn’s English sentences, ‘and, 
after naming two or three, asks—‘“ What father 
or mother would not be very sorry to hear 
their children talk in this style?”. This leads 
us to expect great elegance in Mr. Gasc’s 
English, and we are accordingly astonished to 
find the following phrase in Lesson 6—Of the 
oranges of papa—a form of expression not 
generally used in English conversation. And, 
in Lesson 51, we read—Give him a large glass 
of water, but do not give him his plate, his large 
plate, his white plate—We certainly should not 
like to hear our children talk like that! 
Leaving these out of the question, we think 
the book would be usefal-to persons studying 
French “ without the aid of a master.” The 
Second French Book, taken at its author’s own 
valuation, is a work of no small merit ; he tells 
us in the preface, speaking of other French 
books, “ These I carefully consulted and com- 
— on every point, while using my own 

nowledge and discrimination, with a view to 
improve upon all of them, and to produce an 
original as well as a better work. I believe I 
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have fully succeeded in this, or I should not 
have determined on publishing it.” We admire 
Mr. Gase’s candour more than his modesty. 
There are, however, many merits in this book, 
and several of the explanations are clear and 
practical. 

By the same author and publishers is 
*“ Materials for French Prose Composition.” 
A glance at the Table of Contents will shew 
that the student is provided with every vari- 
ety of matterfor turning into French, and the 
notes are sufficiently copious. It would be 
well were this department in the study of 
French more attended to in our schools. 

“ Ecloge Latinz,” a First Latin Reading 
Book, with English Notes and a Dictionary ; 
by the Rev. P. Frost, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, is something after 
the plan of Valpy’s Delectus, though less 
rugged, and more systematic in its arrange- 
ment than that time-honored book, the name 
of which always appeared to us, when at 
school, a greater misnomer than Pompey’s 
Pillar. It will obtain in schools where the 
boys require only a general knowledge of 
Latin, and where it will be an advantage to 
have authors and dictionary under the same 
covers; while the notes will greatly assist the 
pupil in getting into the way of construing. 
The general fault of this kind of book is its 
too great length; few scholars go right 
through it, and, with these, the time spent 
_over the latter part would often have been 
better employed in beginning and going regu- 
larly on with one given author. In the notes 
there are some excellent hints to the beginner ; 
but Mr. Frost shews very bad taste in one 
particular. On page 142, in a noteon the last 
line, after a remark on the ablative absolute, 
we read—“ It seems a good plan for the mas- 
ter to adopt some stock phrase, this one, for 
instance, as a model to which to refer all 
similar constructions, &c.” In the first place, 
it is by no means complimentary to the master 
to suppose him to need such information, for 
he must be a sorry teacher of the Classic 
Tongues who does not know how to make his 
boys render an ablative absolute; and again, 
the schoolboy’s notes are not the proper me- 
dium through which to convey, ideas to the 
instructor. The pupil should ever be accus- 
tomed to consider his preceptor as omniscient, 
and not in the position to require to be taught 
how to teach. Such ill-timed observations on 
the part of the Editor will often do a book in- 
calculable injury. 

Messrs. Rivingtons have issued a new and 
certainly improved edition of Arnold’s Ora- 
tions of Cicero, with “ Corrections and Addi- 
tions, by W. Chambers, M.A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford.” 
Mr. Chambers has, we think, made a good 
book better. 

“A Practical Introduction to Latin Verse 
Composition; by T. K. Arnold, M.A. (Fourth 
Edition),” is well known, and of undoubted 
worth. The title is by far the most objection- 
able part, as an “Introduction” naturally 
leads to the expectation of finding matter 
which is not, however, in the book at all, but 
which may be found in the same author's 
“First Verse Book.” Arnold’s books are so 
familiar to all those interested in education 
and educational works, as to need no lengthy 
notice. 

‘‘ Supplementary Exercises to Henry’s First 
Latin Book; by G. B. Hill, B.A., Pembroke 
College, Oxford.” To use Mr. Hill’s own 
words, he has supplied a want felt in many 
schools. These exercises may appear unpre- 
tending enough to the casual observer, but 
some considerable time, trouble, and thought 
must have been necessary in the arrangement 
of them ; it is not always so very easy to find 
sentences with which to illustrate grammatical 
principles ; and it is not every one who would 
undertake such a task, or perform it so well 
as Mr. Hill has done. He will, we think, get 
the thanks of the Scholastic Profession for his 
trouble. 

Two remarkably neat and well got up 
volumes are “The History of Rome,” and 
“The History of Greece, by Dr. Collier, 
Trinity College, Dublin” (Nelson’s School 
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| Series). It is not often that a condensed 
account is a very interesting one, on what 
subject soever it may chance to be. Outlines, 
harsh, dry and forbidding to the youthful 
mind, or more lengthy accounts, inextricably 
muddled up with prevailing errors and un- 
meaning twaddle, have so long and so often 
been presented to the public under the title of 
‘‘ School Histories,” that to find an exception 
to the general rule, is at any time, to say the 
least, refreshing. Too little is uninteresting— 
too much is tiresome; but Dr. Collier has 
been happy in his little books, for, with a 
general outline of historical fact, he has inter- 
woven some really pretty passages, likely to 
arrest the attention of youth, and to impress 
what is recorded on the mind. We subjoin a 
short extract, which may be taken as a speci- 
men:—“ There was, then, nothing to delay the 
return of Alcibiades to his native place. 
With bulwarks all hung with captured shields, 
and masts fluttering with captured flags of 
many hues, he entered the harbour; but he 
did not venture to land until he saw friendly 
faces in the crowd on shore. An ovation 
awaited him on his landing; tears were 
shed; garlands showered on him; and old 
men pointed out to the young, the hero who 
had restored the national honour, so tarnished 
in the Sicilian disasters.” These little works, 
consisting of an average of 150 pages each, 
contain much more real information, and that 
by far more agreeably communicated, than 
others of greater pretensions that could be 
named. 

Here also is the place to mention “The 
Student’s Manual of Modern History; by 
W. Cooke Taylor.” (Longmans). To con- 
dense into one volume the risqpand progress 
of the principal European Nations, their 
political history, and the changes in their 
social condition, with the history of the 
Colonies founded by Europeans, is a work 
involving both labour and time; and though 
this isa compilation of historical matter which 
can have few claims to novelty it will amply 
repay its readers by the interesting data it 
furnishes of the birth and gradual develop- 
ment of the great nations of the world. Much 
attention has evidently been paid to the pro- 
gress of civilisation, considered as the chain 
by which the histories of the several nations 
of Europe are linked together. In the occur- 
rences relating to our own times the writer 
has confined himself to a plain statement of 
facts, and is in no way biased by political 
views. The history of Europe has been brought 
down from the earliest times to the conclusion 
of the war of 1866, and the transfer of Venetia 
to an Italian master, and many opportunities 
are afforded of comparing Europe of the pre- 
sent day with the “orbis terrarum” of the 
ancients. The rise, progress, and present 
(?) state of Papacy as a political system has 
been satisfactorily developed, including his- 
tories of the Inquisition and of the order of the 
Jesuits. The history of China has been 
brought down to the present day, and, in like 
manner, a sketch is given of the fortunes of 
the Jews since their dispersion by Hadrian. 
A large chapter has been devoted to colonis- 
ation both in America and the East, and some 
carefully-compiled chronological tables com- 
plete the manual. 

Messrs. Sampson Low have “An English 
Grammar; by Matthias Green.” [If this 
grammar answer the ends for which its author 
has given it to the world, a great event will 
come to pass. The preface informs us that 
‘The aim has been to make the work an 
attractive School Grammar; so to place the 
matter before the pupil, that he may be in- 
duced to proceed in the absence of a teacher.” 
We may expect, therefore, to find the school- 
master abroad, now that his scholars are 
furnished with so attractive a book as this— 
one that will induce them to proceed in his 
absence! Why a child has not learned his 

mmar easily is explained tous: “He is 
bewildered with the terms singular and plural 
numbers, &c.,” which abound in the commence- 
ment of grammars. Mr. Green thinks he has 
obviated this, when, on the fourth page, chapter 
2, he puts before youthful learners the unbe- 
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wildering terms, “mere substitutes, ad- 
juncts, modifiers, and connectives of those 
illars of the language—Nouns and Verbs.” 
at is in itself clear and easy to be 
understood is, in this book, obscured and 
rendered almost unintelligible by useless ex- 
planations. Lennie, in definition of tenses, 
well observes, “ The past tense represents the 
action or event either as past and finished; or 
it represents the action as unfinishd at a cer- 
tain time past.” How favourably such a ys. 
sensible statement as this compares with the 
following, from what our author is pleased to 
designate :—‘ The simplest and most attractive 
method ever propounded ;’—“ A verb in the 
imperfect past tense, is in a phrase which ex- 
presses that possibility, power, will, or obliga- 
tion existed with the agent or subject of the 
verb at some time past ; but it does not express 
that it ceased to exist at that past time, and it 
is therefore called the imperfect past tense.”’ 
We have seldom met with a book so little 
calculated to effect what it proposes as this. 

“ A Practical Introduction to Ancient Geo- 
graphy; by R. Morgan, B.A.” (William 
Allan and Co.), is a handy little treatise on 
the too-much neglected study of Ancient Geo- 
graphy. It will be found to contain valuable 
information in a small compass. There is also 
with it a well-executed map, by K. Johnston. 
The young classical student would do well to 
have this little book at his side for reference. 

Messrs. Longman and Co. publish a New 
Edition of “* Underwood's Arithmetic.” There 
are some good Papers of Examples for Prac- 
tice at the end of the volume. The principal 
feature in this arithmetic is to give the pupi! 
a thorough insight into the principles on which 
he has to work, a good knowledge of which is 
most essential. This book will be of great 
service even in schools where other arithmetics 
are in use. 

‘The Parallel Arithmetic ; by W. Wingate,” 
contains some exceedingly good examples for 
working, and the rules are short and easy to 
be understood. The title “ Parallel” has been 
bestowed on it on account of each sum having 
with it another sum, different in detail, but 
coming to the same answer. As occasional 
exercises in arithmetic, in what are known at 
school as “ back sums,” questions from this 
book would do very well; for general schodl 
use they would hardly be so available as the 
correctness of one sum could not be ascer- 
tained until its fellow had been worked out. 
We strongly recommend the ingenious author 
to publish the answers ; the book can then be 
used in accordance with his own plan, or as 
an ordinary school arithmetic. 

‘“ Mercantile Exercises in Addition of 
Money, and in Calculation of Per centages ; 
by the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A.,” consists of 
lengthy —— addition sums, such as those 
given in Civil Service examinations, and 
examples in per-centage ; the latter contain- 
ing rules and worked examples. There is a 
great deal here not to be found in many 
general arithmetics. 

“ Arithmetic for School and College Use ; by 
T. P. Hudson, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ” (Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), 
is a well got-up book, superior in —— 
to the generality of school works. e Rules 
on Interest, Discount, &c., are clear and well. 
arranged, and likely to give the student much 
information as to these important portions of 
arithmetical knowledge. Mr. Hudson is evi- 
dently master of his subject. 

“The Beginner’s Comprehensive French 
Book; by J. Delpech, B.A.” (Triibner and Co. 
It is almost the exception to find a Fren 
teacher in this country who has not his own 
peculiar system, and his own book out of 
which to teach it. This arises in many in- 
stances from an extreme repugnance to tread 
in any other man’s steps. If we meet a gen- 
tleman who tells us, “ I am a teacher,” and we 
ask, “Do you know Mr. ——’s bodk ?” we 
shall, in all probability, be answered by a 
shrug of the shoulders, and a production of 
“ my littler book,” from the coat pocket. The 

lan of the work before us is somewhat 
ike that of certain music masters, who 
teach their pupils to play a piece before 
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know anything about accent, chords, 
or time. Such a mode of doing things may 
appear successful and showy, but it is not 
thorough, and is therefore bad. After having 
through sixteen pages of pronunciations, 
learner, who is just beginning the study of 
French, is put to translate a fable, by means of a 
- jiteral translation, without, of course, having the 
slightest idea of the principles of the language 
he is so freely handling. ‘ Gardez-vous-en- 
bien,” he is to translate “‘ Take care not to do 
it.” Give the child a paper on which some 
French is written, and among the rest of the 
words put vous, en, bien; ask him the English 
of them, and you see at once the emptiness of 
this utterly hollow method. There is but one 
way of teaching any subject properly, and that 
is by beginning with first principles, and going 
slowly but surely on. There are, in this age, 
too many attempts to discover the royal road 
to learning, and the result is already beginning 
to appear. Our children, instead of being 
thoroughly taught, are made the victims of 
some wild scheme, which burdens the memory 
instead of cultivating the intellect, and results 
in mortification and disappointment. 

“ The Classical French Grammar; by G. 
André, Professor of French at the Royal 
Grammar School, Guildford.” (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.) M. André is right when he 
tells us that “languages must be studied in 
their relation to one another;” such study 
must ever be beneficial because it is thorough. 
While ample provision has been made for the 
study of French colloquially, Classical French 
has bode much neglected, and by some almost 
ignored. Great benefit will accrue to the 
young student by diligently comparing the 
structure of the Latin and French languages. 
The author has given us a treatise we have 
long needed. Itshould be borne in mind that 
this grammar regards the subject from one 
ee point of view, and should, therefore, 

used in conjunction with some other work of 
a different character. The use of one book, 
to the exclusion of all others, is often preju- 
dicial to the pupil. We would recommend all 
teachers, who desire for those they instruct a 
sound knowledge of French, to put “The 
Classical French Grammar” into their scholars 
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“ French Orthoépy; by J. Gaillard.” 
(George Philip & Son). Like a true philo- 
r, M. Gaillard has struck at the root of 
the difficulty found to exist in getting English 
people to pronounce French correctly. So 
as we try to construct French words out of 
English letters and English sounds, wr ~ust 
inevitably fail. The object of this wo to 
show us how to odéain the sound of the 11, -ch, 
* by mechanically placing the organs of speech 
in the same relative position as natives do in 
their own language.” As far as this 
can be effected, by means of a book, our author 
has been successful. English men and women 
in teaching French would do well to 

give “French Orthoépy” a careful perusal. 








SUPERSTITION AND FORCE. 

eR and Force. By Henry C. Lea, 
Iphia. (London, Triibner & Co.) 

Pp story, to be built up into a stately and 

massive strncture, must be undertaken 
on the principle of division of toil. Physical 
Science owes the splendid museum of estab- 
lished results, which it at present possesses, to 
the fact that its several departments have been 
allotted to different men, who were endowed 
with the peculiar aptitudes and distinctive 
habits of thought which each branch of science 
individually demands. And, similarly, if his- 
tory is to become a well-proportioned whole, 
the study of its records, and the tracing of the 
human race, must be divided into separate 
departments, each of which must be entrusted 
to the care of those whose qualifications and 
tendencies seem to be best fitted to explore its 
wealth. The violation of these rules has 
resulted in the production of bad histories, and 
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have men attempted, to the detri- 
ment of sound historical know! to investi- 
gate an extensive field which, to be fairly and 





successfully examined, would require the com- 
bined energies of several searchers, but they 
have also devoted their attention to branches 
of historical enquiry, for which they possessed 
no special aptitude, and in which they took no 
genuine interest. For example, Hume, to 
complete the History of England which he had 
undertaken, thought himself compelled to 
examine the state of the early inhabitants of 
Britain, which, however, for the proper pro- 
portionment and success of his history as a 
whole, he would have done better to have 
omitted, as his philosophic indifference for a 
race barely emerged from a savage condition 
totally unfitted him for the task, and only 
enabled him to produce a very meagre and 
imperfect sketch. 

History is best advanced by monographs, 
researches of men in departments in which 
they feel a thorough spontaneous interest, and 
with which their instincts tell them they are 
qualified to deal. ‘Then, when these separate 
arrays of facts have accumulated, some future 
harmonizer will arise, who, with impartial eye 
and skilful judgment, will combine them, 
deftly fitting each into its appropriate place, 
and giving them the crowning polish and grace 
of a finished whole. 

We have been led to make these remarks 
by a perusal of the book whose name stands at 
the head of this article, and whose aughor 
seems to be eminently qualified to examine 
that branch of history which he has selected 
for himself. The title of the work does not, 
perhaps, very explicitly announce its object, 
which is to examine those semi-judicial pro- 
ceedings which characterize nations when they 
are first emerging from the wildness and un- 
tutored conditjen of a savage life into the 
strictness and precision of civilization. It is 
composed of four essays,—the Wager of Law, 
the Wager of Battle, the Ordeal, and Torture, 
methods which were adopted in the primitive 
times for the settlement of disputed questions, 
and which, indeed, form the boundary-line of 
civilized life and thought. These essays are 
full of interest and instruction, and the author 
traces in them, most clearly, the influence 
these determinative actions have had upon 
human development. Mr. Lea writes well, 
and has evidently bestowed great thought 
upon his subject, and drawn his facts from a 
very extensive and careful reading, so that he 
has furnished us with a very valuable chapter 
upon the subject of which he treats. Extracts 
are needless; we would rather refer our 
readers to the book itself, feeling sure they 
will be fully repaid for their examination, and 
will obtain most curious and interesting infor- 
mation upon a period of human growth, which 
is at present very imperfectiy known. 

With respect to the Wager of Battle and the 
Ordeal, Mr. Lea has furnished us with his 
theory of their origin, which, indeed, is the 
generally accepted one: When two lancers 
quarrelled as to a question of plunder, or about 
a dame, and had recourse to their weapons to 
settle the dispute, Mr. Lea supposes that each of 
these barbarians reposed a deep-rooted faith in 
the ever-watchful providence of God, and ad- 
vanced to kill his enemy with thesure belief that 
God would grant victory to him who was in the 
right, and permit defeat to overwhelm him 
who had lied or sinned. So, too, when the 
tribe condemned an offender to prove his inno- 
cence by walking harmlessly over plough- 
shares, or holding the heated and innocuous 
iron in his hand, this national proceeding was 
grounded upon a perfect trust in God’s, inter- 
vention, and was, indeed, an appeal to him to 
manifest the wretch’s integrity or sinfulness 
by enabling him to pass through the ordeal 
scathless, or by visiting him with death. This 
is a pretty and sentimental hypothesis, and to 
a disciple of Comte it would come invested 
with special charms. In this reference to a 
Higher Power he would discover another tes- 
timony to the truth of his great Master’s 
tripartite division of human development. 
But we are afraid that facts and general ten- 
dencies will not warrant its soundness, and 
that the origin of these methods must be sought 
in grosser and less poetic regions. The 


| infancy of nations is very much the same as 
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the infancy of human beings, and the Colossal 
and Universal Man, about whose existence we 
heard so much when “ Essays and Reviews” 
were enjoying their brief popularity, is only 
the humble local man seen through a telescope, 
and this limited being, again with his petty 
aims and desires, is simply the vast herculean 
being, looked at through the small end of the 
glass. 

“ Would’st thou know thyself? observe what thy 

neighbours are doing. 
Would’st thou thy neighbours know ? look through 
the depths of thine heart,” 

sang Schiller, and we may say the same 
respecting these two opposite beings. Do you 
wish to kaow the endless strivings, the natural 
history, the kind of development of this 
aggregate? watch curiously, and mark care- 
fully the unit:—are the beginnings and 
possibilities of the unit a study for you? you 
will see all these things manifested and 
shadowed forth in the aggregate. So that 
just as schoolboys settle a disputed ques- 
tion by a resort to blows, similarly do 
masses of schoolboys, or nations in their 
first stages act. Why doschoolboys instantly 
connect a moral question with physical force? 
who knows? instinct seems to incite them to 
it, and that is all we can say as to the reason 
why savages manifest their practical belief 
in the same connection. 

Nations, in their beginnings, also, are too 
impatient to determine the morality of an 
act by formal judicial proceedings, and 
according to the requirements of stern, dull 
routine, and the frigidities of abstract law. 
There is nothing which can appeal to them, 
and interest them in the dreariness of law ; 
they prefer something visible, and so they cut 
the matter short by adopting the very exciting 
methods of which Mr. Lea has given us 
the history. In the intricacies of law the 
offender might often escape from some in- 
formal act or other, but here, when tested by 
an appeal to his physics, the case is tried 
in a manner honestly open and plain, and the 
requirements of which he cannot possibly 
evade. These methods, too, chimed in with 
all the instincts and habits of primitive nations. 
They liked to see something exciting and full 
of interest, and especially when that interest 
was brightened by the infusion of the bar- 
baric and cruel. How pleasant and thrilling 
were the feelings produced when the prisoner 
was brought before their gaze and engaged 
in the dread ordeal, and how full of intense 
and wild enjoyment to the spectators were 
the various crises of his testing, and the 
suspense as to his successful issue or his 
miserable defeat ! 

Nothing is more characteristic of a savage 
people than this appeal to physical strength 
to exculpate or condemn a man, especially 
when at such times physical prowess is con- 
sidered about the best attribute that a man 
can possess, before virtus has become elevated 
Into moral goodness from an expression for 
animal toughness and strength. 

Though we dissent from his theory, yet we 
consider Mr. Lea’s book a valuable addition 
to our historical monographs. » 








THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


The Acts of the Apostles : with a Commentary 
and Practical and Devotional Suggestions for 
Readers and Students of the English Bible. 
By the Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of 
Exeter, &c. New Edition, 8vo, pp. 349. 
12s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


| tog is much to be wished that the Commentary 

upon the whole Bible, which is supposed 
to be occupying at this moment the energies 
of many learned theologians, and which is to 
come out under the patronage of a Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and other political 
celebrities, should make its appearance, if only 
to put a stop to such wonderful efforts at 
“expounding hard sentences of old” as the 
one before us. The introduction is written 
in a sufficiently promising spirit, though with 
a dogmatism about many controvertible points 
which may bring upon it the reproach our 
author wishes to avoid, of being “ too super- 
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ficial to meet the wants of well-educated 
rsons.” But the performance must be judged 

y the notes. Let these speak for themselves. 
In Acts i., 9, we read, “ While they beheld, 
he was taken up”; in the next verse, “ into 
heaven as he went up.” The first expression is 
unnoticed by Mr. Cook; on the second, he 
says, “ He went up. Our Redeemer is not said 
to have been lifted up in a chariot, or by an 
angel: because Me who had made all things was 
elevated above all things by His own power.” 
Now let us look at the original. The word 


used in the 9th verse is ér#o0n, which does 
not afford the slightest countenance for attri- 
buting spontaneity to the subject ; in the 10th, 
the words are, topevoévov avrév, which do 
not mean anything like what Mr. Cook or St. 
Gregory suggests ; but might be most fairly 
translated, “‘as he was proceeding,” or “as 
he was travelling,” words quite indifferent, 
and which might have been used of Elijah. 
The 11th verse begins, ‘‘ Which a/so said,” the 


kai being a mere elegance in Greek. But Mr. 
Cooke does not think so:— 


11. Also is used emphatically —they not only ap- 
peared, but they addressed the disciples. 


Of the word Aézorrec, translated “ gazing,” 
a note says, “ The word in the original means 
to gaze intently. It is used frequently by St. 
Luke, and only by him and by St. Paul.” 
This passes our comprehension. /Aé€zw is a 
common word enough ; and as to its use, turn- 
ing to the very last chapter of St. John, which 
in many a Greek Testament may be on the 
same page with the First of the Acts, we find, 
verse 20, 6 Tlérpoc PBXéree roy pabnrhy. 
On verse 16—“ Which the Holy Ghost by 
the mouth of David,”’—we have one of those 
foolish, sweeping assertions, which do so much 
to destroy all sense of criticism in readers 
whose piety does not lead them to use much 
reflection, and do more to offend others who 
wish for something like reason for their belief. 
“ By the mouth of David. <A strong testimony 
to the inspiration of the book of Psalms.” It 
does not seem to strike our commentator that 
the authenticity of the whole “Book of 
Psalms,” some of which are expressly attri- 
buted by the Authorized Version to other 
writers, cannot be decided by a recognition of 
one; or that the theory of inspiration which 
supposes holy men to have every now and then 
prophesied without knowledge of what they 
were doing, deserves just as much support 
from the fulfilment of a single “scrip- 
ture.” Because Caiaphas once uttered a 
genuine prediction, were his words always 
inspired whilst he was High Priest? A little 
further on—the occasion of Moses smiting the 
Egyptian—we are told “It is the unanimous 
opinion of the Hebrew commentators that 
Moses acted in this instance by special inspi- 
ration. This is not stated in the Pentateuch, 
nor is it certain, although it seems probable.” 
We read that holy men of old spoke as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. It is a 
little too much for a Christian to believe that 
deeds of bloodshed, witich led to no result, 
were caused immediately by God. The con- 
duct of Moses, who “ iooked this way and that 
way, and when he saw no man,” committed 
the act, does not look much like that of an 
executioner fulfilling the Divine command. 
And his flight as soon as he found there had 
been a witness to the act, goes very much 
against him. Surely there are actions enough, 
such as the hardening of Pharaoh's heart, &c., 
attributed to God in the Pentateuch, which 
present sufficient difficulties to the moral sense 
of a Christian without unnecessary multiplica- 
tion. Be as dull, and indulge in as many 
platitudes as you like, Mr. Cook, but do not 
raise questions no man can resolve. 

And he (Paul) fell to the earth, Even good 
men, who are believers, and unconscious of having 
done anything peculiarly offensive to God, are 
represented in the Bible as being overpowered and 
prostrated by manifestations of God’s glory. Com- 
pare Daniel x.,8-; Job xlii., 56; Revelation i., 17. 

Is our commentator aware that his remark 
oy if it means anything, that St. Pani, 
before his conversion, was neither a “ 
man,” nor @ believer in God? This absurd 
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note gives us an idea how the book itself has 
originated. We can understand that in the 
middle of a sermon, well garnished with texts, 
illustrations, and the other pulpit accessaries 
which detain audiences by the hour or half- 
hour together, this paragraph may have come 
in very well—so well that the Canon thought 
it, with many other equally opposite reflec- 
tions, too good to be thrown away; hence the 
present collection. We are fortified in this 
opinion by the “ Practical and Devotional 
Suggestions” at the end of each chapter. 
These betray their first purpose still more 
plainly. Sometimes they consist of extracts 
from the sermons of others. They may be 
useful to country clergymen who are looking 
about for flowing periods to fill upa gap; but 
that sort of thing is an intrusion in a hand- 
some octavo volume, which is to be our guide 
in mastering so difficult a book as the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

The Canon gives not the slightest hint that 
in the famous xvii., 26, the word “ blood,” 


deuaroc, is omitted in the best and oldest 
MSS., and he lays down the law in a way 
which can only be meant to ignore and offend 
the scientific researches, and, if he will, pre- 
judice of a daily increasing number of indepen- 
dent investigators— 

Of one blood. This is opposed to one of the 
most mischievous and widely-spread opinions of 
the ancient world, which was closely connected 
with polytheism, viz., that men sprung from dif- 
ferent stocks, &c. The subject has been scientifi- 
cally investigated, and the diversities of language, 
complexion, form, &c., have beca satisfactorily 
accoupted for on the hypothesis of a common 
origin of all races of mankind. 


But the Canon is resolved to follow up the 
blow. ‘The separation of mankind is repre- 
sented by St. Paul as part of the Divine scheme 
of government.” This assertion depends upon 
the rest of the verse. The inference does 
credit to the Canon’s ingenuity, if not to his 
science. But he is always anxious to impart 
his profane knowledge. “ They which could 
swim. Swimming was very properly held to 
be an essential point in the physical training 
of the Roman youth.” It may have been so, 
but, as we find some at all events on St. Paul's 
ship were unable to swim, the presumption 
would be rather the other way. The Canon 
might easily have reversed his remark. But 
it would not do to differ from him. He can 
supplement Scripture itself when the Divine 
inspiration has failed the sacred penman. ‘It 
cannot be doubted that many of those whose 
lives were thus providentially saved became 
converts to the salvation of their souls.” 

One more quotation and we have done. 
“ But the Lord said unto him, Go thy way ; 
for he is a chosen vessel unto me, &c., ix., 15.” 
Now for the Canon, “The Lord repeats His 
command, but graciously states the reason.” 
We can only recollect one commentator who 
has equalled this. The evangelists, he re- 
marks, were so good, that they sometimes not 
only tell us what the people did, as on that 
occasion when they “ made a fire of coals,” but 
they give the reason, “for it was cold.” 








THE MARCHESA FALLETTI. 


The Life of the Marchesa Giulia Falletti di 
Barolo. By Silvio Pellico. From the 
Original by Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 
6s. (Bentley.) 


HE name of Silvio Pellico is so well known 
to all those who are capable of sympa- 
thising with the misfortunes of the great and 
and the simple tale of his sufferings, 

told in Le Mie Prigioni, made such a wonder- 
ful impression on the world that we ought to 
be very thankful to Lady Georgiana Fullerton 
for giving to English readers even this slight 
fragment of his writing. As a testimony of a 
very holy man to the memory of a woman who 
lived only for God and for the poor, it is 
refreshing in these days of hollow display and 
wild frivolity. It is impossible that the 
Marchesa could have found a better biogra- 
pher, or one who wonld better have understood 
her worth, or appreciated the motives which 
led toher disinterested life of charity, and 
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this thorough sympathy will prove the chief 
attraction of the work. As a mere I oe 
duction it will add but little to Silvio 's 
renown, for itis a mere collection of fragments, 
intended, avowedly, to serve some future 
biographer ; but it has init all the characteristic 
enthusiasm, mingled with simplicity, which 
constitutes the chief charm of his writings. 
With regard to the Marchesa herself, it would 
be utterly impossible to condense into a review 
all the works of charity in which she was con- 
cerned. Suffice it to say that she devoted all 
her time and fortune to improving a 
and moral condition of the prisoners (par- 
ticularly female) in Turin, and that her 
wonderful success with this peculiarly difficult 
class proves her to have been a woman of no 
ordinary ability and energy. Not content 
with this, she exerted all her influence with 
the Government to render the material con- 
dition of her protegées as comfortable as 
possible, and succeeded in getting the prisons 
of Turin into a condition far more conformable 
to the present ideas of treatment of criminals 
than to those of a quarter of a century ago. 
We must refer all those who take an interest 
in works of this description, and would wish 
to make themselves acquainted with the means. 
by which the Marchesa accomplished her ends, 
to the book itself. It may, however, not be 
out of place to remark that this woman, who 
passed the greater part of her life amongst the 
prisons of Italy, refers, in one of her letters, 
to Gladstone’s “ calumnies.” 

We cannot conclude without a word of 
praise for the way in which Lady G. Fullertom 
has performed her part of the work. Her 
pretty, graceful style, though it never rises 
very high, is peculiarly adapted for rendering 
Silvio Pellico into English, and preserves in 
no small measure the charm and elegance of 
the original. We could wish, however, that 
Lady Fullerton would not talk about “ these 
sort” of things, an awkward phrase, which 
has crept in once or twice, apparently for want 
of more careful revision. It would be absurd 
to notice such a trifling slip as this were it 
not for the general merit of the composition, 
which makes this solitary mistake all the more 
prominent. 








A Handbook of Modern Arabic, By Francis W. 
Newman. Post 8vo., pp. 181, 6s. (Triibner & Co.j— 
Notwithstanding Mr. Palgrave’s assertion, that in 
one corner of Arabia classical Arabic is still used 
in common conversation, the spoken language of 
the greater part of the continent is as nt 
from the old Arabic as modern Greek is from that 
of Homer. One may have a knowledge of the 
classical Arabic of literature, yet not understand 
the colloquial Arabic of the present day, which 
differs from the former, not only by the 
of the vowel points, but by the change which has 
taken place in words in common use, It is to 
enable the student to acquire a know of 
this dialect that the present book has 
written, and, from its completeness we our 
author’s object will be fully attained. Oneof the 
chief peculiarities of the book is the printing of 
the Arabic words in European type. This is 
indeed almost essential, to enable a beginner to 
learn the pronunciation of the unpointed words 
of current Arabic literature. Nor will the book 
before us be of less service to the traveller, whose 
knowledge of colloquial Arabic is generally of the 
smallest. ‘There are, nevertheless, one or two 
defects which we think it would be as well to 
remedy in a future edition, For instance, it is 
a pity our author has introduced the modern print 
letters. It would have been better, in all cases, to 
have given the Arabic type (with or without the 
vowel points) followed by the Roman character. 
This ap to have been done as at 
p. 114; but why alter this at p. 115, where, after 
giving the singular in Roman character, the plural 
is in Arabic character, without eitler [< 


ch in chill, chant, latch, and the 
no opportunity of hearing the true sound of Q 





ps 








will do best to give to C its Bedouin pro- 
otherwise, he will almost inevitably 


nunciation ; I 
confound it with Q. Even at Bagdad, the Bedouin 
sound , at least before e and i, and it is 
in eid anioay with the soft sound of j, which 
is. almost universal beyond Egypt ;” while the 
Englishman is advised to pronunce ceb—ier 
(great), not cibier. 


Elementary Treatise on Physics, Experimental 
and Applied. For the use of Colleges and Schools. 
Translated and Edited from Ganot’s Eléments de 

sique. By G. Atkinson, Ph. D., F.C.S. 2nd 
Edition, revised and enlarged. (Bailliére.)—The 
second part of this admirable handbook is now 
published, and thoroughly confirms the opinion 
which we expressed of the first. As a whole, it is 
by far the best work of the kind with which ye 
are acquamted. A snfficiently full index is now 
added, and brings the book as near perfection as 
such a book can be brought in these times of rapid 
scientific progress. We cannot say that there is 
nothing in the book which we could wish to be 
otherwise, but there is quite as little as can reason- 
ably be expected. Perhaps hardly a scientific 
book has ever appeared in which some explanations 
of scientific phenomena have not, when analysed, 
ed to be no more than a re-statement of the 
in a very great number of technical words. 
One or two such explanations we think we have 
detected in this volume ; but, as a rule, the expla- 
nations are not only satisfactory in themselves, but 
carefully worded, so that there is no possibility of 
mistake. We are glad to sce, too, that if some of 
our hand-books are to be translations, they are 
likely to be translations from the French rather 
than from the German. Though emotionally 
different from us, there can be no doubt that the 
French are intellectually far more like us than the 
Germans. They almost invariably write in a clear 
and pleasing style, while the Germans almost in- 
variably write in an obscure and clumsy style ; 
whether right or wrong, the French have the great 
advantage of knowing how to express their mean- 
ing, and seldom seek to gain a reputation for pro- 
fundity by long-winded obscurity. We do not 
doubt that future years will bring more French 
handbooks to England, and also take more English 
handbooks to France. 








CoRRESPONDENCE. 





To the Editor of Tux Reaver, 


Sir,—Allow me to give you a very flagrant 
instance of that misrepresentation of the Darwinian 
hypothesis, which your correspondent L. E. B. 
mentions in his letter on the monogenist theory, 

In its issue for August 31st, the “ Methodist 
Recorder,” the most widely circulated of the 
retognized organs of the Wesleyan Conference, in 
a leading article, professed its grief that Mr. Grove 
should have committed himself to the derivative 
hypothesis of Darwin, according to which (it went 
on tosay) “the chasm which separates the organic 
from the inorganic world, has been bridged over 
without any interposition of creative power; and 
the origin of man himself was not the fiat of his 
Creator, but a nucleated microscopic cell quickened 
into vitality by the procreative energy of elec- 
tricity.” It asks, “can one solitary evidence be 
furnished of the transition of polyps into mollusks, 
of mollusks into fishes, of fishes into reptiles, of 
reptiles into mammals, of mammals into men and 
women ?” 


aper attacking 
fairly, but when it resorts to 

cation in order to disparage the an- 
tagonistic view, I think its exposure cannot be 
made too public. Thousands of Methodists will 
have gained their notions of Mr. Darwin from this 
article, and I do believe that the progress of 
science is hindered by the prejudice raised against 
it in the minds of unscientific religious people, by 
such untruthful attacks, and exaggerated phrase- 


“S 18th, 1866, Z. M. A. 


JULIUS CAHSAR: DID HE CROSS THE CHANNEL? 
To the Editor of Taw Reaver. 
Sir,—I do not complain of your severe criticisms 
upon my publication ; they were what I ex 
to meet in running con to the opinions of 
the Rae I trust to your fairness and candour 
to me a few words of explanation. 
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It is objected that I have not correctly given 
Strabo’s meaning. Strabo, speaking of those who 
sail “from the mouths of the rivers Rhine and 
Seine,” &c., says—“ those who sail from the 


moa about the Rhine, ‘ rept rov Pnyvor,’ sail 
m the Morini who border on the Menapii.” 
I hardly see how words could more clearly state 
that the Morini dwelt near the Rhine, and not 
far from its mouth, especially as Strabo had before 
stated, b. iv., c. 3, that “the Menapii inhabit both 
banks of the Rhine, near its outlets,” and that 
“close to the Menapii, near the sea, are the Mo- 
rini.” It is evident from Cesar they were in 
close contiguity ; he almost always mentions them * 
together ; and yet there is a slight difference, 
showing one was more inland than the other ; 
as‘in the expedition against them—b. iv., c. 38 
—after Cesar’s return from Britain, his lieu- 
tenants could not reach the Menapii, who “ retired 
into thick woods,” whilst the Morini, in their 
“ dried-up marshes,”’ fell into his power. 

Then as to the distance. Professor Airy is 
of opinion that the sentence—“circiter millia 
passuum xxx. a continenti,’”’ is interpolated, and 
that Caesar never would have used the expression © 
“a continenti,” and that the sentence finishes at 
“ cognoverat.”” Professor Airy also adds that the 
best MSS. gives forty miles ! 

Strabo himself tells us that Britain was “ 320 
stadia from the rivers of Keltica,” and that the 
passage took “from evening until the middle of 
the next day.” The Iter Britanniarum places 
it between forty and fifty miles; and Pliny, 
b. iv., c. 30, speaking of Britain being “ opposite 
to the Rhine,” goes on to say that “ Gesoriacum, 
on the coast of the Morini,” was at the shortest 
distance fifty miles. “ Post diem quartum ”’ seems 
to me to mean after the fourth day of landing, 
i. e., the fifth day, and to that we must add the day 
of landing. ° 

I think it might have been seen that “ Valen- 
tian” was an error of the transcriber, inasmuch 
as the sentence is in inverted commas, and evi- 
dently copied out of the Emperor’s life of Ceesar. 
There appear to be no places on the coast of the 
Channel which will fit in with the statements of 
Cesar and other authorities in all particulars. 
The theory I have started meets every difficulty 
mooted, and is surely worth discussion.—Your 
obedient servant, 

Scotrr F. Surrees. 

Sprotburgh, September 24th. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


REPORTS. 
Report of the Balloon Committee. 


This Report was read in Section A. by Colonel 
Sykes, who said Mr. Glaisher, whose name was 
familiar to them all, would give them an account 
of his labours, He then stated that at the meeting 
at Birmingham last year £100 was placed in their 
hands. Only three night ascents had been made, 
of which Mr. Glaisher would give particulars. 
He referred to Mr. Glaisher’s efforts in connection 
with an amateur aeronaut, and to his having de- 
frayed many expenses, and, after further remarks, 
concluded by stating there was a balance in hand 
of £40 13s. 1d. 

Mr. GuaisHeR then said: At the first appoint- 
ment of the committee, it was charged with the 
determination of the law of the decrease of tem- 
perature with increase of elevation as the primary 
object of research. Some two years since the law 
had been pretty well determined, but up to that 
time the experiments had been, for the most part, 
made in the months of summer, and in the after- 
noon. In the course of the afternoon experiments, 
however, the descents at sunset showed very little 
or no difference of temperature for a height of 
nearly half a mile. The question then arose as to 
whether it was possible that at night the tempera- 
ture might increase with elevation and not 
diminish, as always heretofore had been acted 
upon. The committee were also charged to make 
night ascents within a moderate distance of the 
earth, and also to make observations in winter and 
adjacent months at any hour of the day. Up to 
the meeting at Birmingham 25 ascents had been 
made, 17 in the months of June, July, August, 
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and September. The first ascent after the Bir- 
mingham meeting was made on October 2nd, the 
balloon used being that of Mr. Orton, of Blackwall. 
The sun had then set for three quarters of an hour, 
and night had fairly set in, the moon shining 
brightly, and a cloudless sky. The balloon left 
Woolwich Arsenal at 6.20, the temperature at the 
time being 56°. Within three or four minutes the 
bailoon reached a height of 900 feet before the 
light of the Davy lamp could be directed. When 
this was done, thg temperature was 57°, and in- 
creasing. On reaching 1,200 feet high, it had 
increased to 50°9. On descending to 900 feet, the 
temperature decreased to 57°8. On turning to 
ascend again the temperature increased to 59°6, 
at 1,900 feet high, being 3} warmer than when the 
earth was left. In several subsequent ascensions 
and descensions, as shown in the diagrams, the 
temperature ificreased with elevation and decreased 
on approaching the earth. On every ocvasion the 
highest temperature was met with at the highest 
point. The result was remarkable indeed. The 
different degrees of the humidity of the air in this 
ascent were very remarkable. Owing to the diffi- 
culties in directing the light properly magnetic 
and other experiments failed, and indeed nearly all 
except some on humidity. Mr. Glaisher here gave 
an interesting and animated description of London, 
as seen from the balloon, the mass of illumination 
increasing in intensity the nearer the city was 
approached. He traced the squares and streets b 
their lights, and the river, which looked dar 
and dull, by the double row of curved lights on 
every bridge spanning it. The two illuminated 
dials of Westminster clock were like two dull 
moons. Commercial-road appeared like a line of 
brilliant fire, assuming a most imposing appearance 
near Oxford-street. It was impossible to describe 
the brilliant effect of London, viewed at an eleva- 
tion of 1,300 feet, and he compared it to the Milky 
Way. The Marble Arch was reached in about half 
an hour, making a journey of twenty miles per 
hour. The balloon passed through the suburbs 
of London into Middlesex in the direction of 
Uxbridge, where not a sound reached the air, nor 
was there asingle object in sight. The moon was 
shining, but seemed to give no light ; but after a 
time it shone more brilliantly, and fields gradually 
came in view, the shadow of the balloon on the 
earth being seen. Townsand villages were passed, 
and in course of time he passed over parts of Buck- 
inghamshire and Berks, to Highmor, in Oxford- 
shire, distant 45 miles from Woolwich, Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Orton, who was his companion, 
believed they were near the sea, and, notwithstand- 
ing the writer’s assurances, he suddenly brought 
the balloon to the ground, and broke nearly all 
their instruments. At that altitude it was not 
very nice to engage in a quarrel, but Mr. Orton had 
no confidence in his direction. On the 2nd of 
December another ascent was made from Woolwich, 
Mr. Orton taking charge of the balloon. At a 
mile high the temperature was eleven degrees 
colder than when they left the earth. When at 
the height of 2,400 feet the lamp was thrown down 
by a jerk of the balloon, and a descent was made. 
During the whole of this ascent the sky was covered 
with cloud, and they had to depend entirely on the 
compass. The result of this ascent was to show a 
decrease of temperature with increasing tempera- 
ture. On the 29th May the speaker made an 
ascent with Mr. Westcar, of the Royal Horse 
Guards, who offered the use of his balloon. The 
temperature at the time of starting was 58° ; it 
declined to 55° at 1,200 feet ; then further declined 
to 22}° at the height of 6,200 feet. On turning to 
descend the temperature increased. At the height 
of 200 feet the air was calm. On descending one 
hour and a half after sunset there was no one near 
to assist them to leave the balloon, and they had to 
take their coats off, and do all they could to help 
themselves, preparing tiemselves fora night in the 
car. At length, however, a shepherd made his 
appearance, and conducied them to his house, at 
two o’clock in the morning. The results of his 
ascents were that at about sunset the temperature 
varies, but very little, for a height of 2,000 feet; 
that at night, with a clear sky, the temperature 
increases with the increase of elevation. He ex- 
_ expressed his regret that ascents had not been 
made in foreign countries. 

Colonel SrKeEs pointed out the advantages which 
would arise from the Association having a balloon 
of their own, as aeronauts did not understand the 
objects of science, 

Professor Tynpatt suggested an alteration in 
Mr. Glaisher’s arrangements in making his ascents. 
He thought that the bulb of the thermometer 
should be entirely coated with silver as a pro- 
tection. 

Mr. Guatsuer defended his present arra 
ment, and Mr. GROVE s ted the Professor 
should accompany Mr. Glaisher in his ascents, 





Report on the Theory of Numbers.* 
He said that the report, being of a very compli- 
cated nature, he would merely make a few remarks, 
stating what had been done onthe subject. He 


had divided the subject into the three following 


heads, for the sake of convenience and not on any 
scientific principle—congruences, mathematical 
theory of homogeneous forms, and all those forms 
of the theory of numbers which did not come 
under the other heads. The first head had been 
already disposed of on a previous occasion, and 
part of the second head had also been explained. 
Professor Smith entered on the subject at some 
length, and dwelt on the third division of the 
subject, which he said principally consisted of the 
theory of the partition of numbers. 

Mr. Sporriswoope said none of the sciences 
illustrated the principles of continuity, which the 
President had so clearly laid down, so much as 
that of mathematics. 

Report on Amyle. ¢ 
Dr. RrcHarDson commenced by stating that, in 
accordance with the desire of the section, as ex- 
ressed at the last meeting at Birmingham, he had 
in this, his third report, enlarged the report by in- 
troducing a comparison between certain of the 
compounds of ethyle and those of amyle. After 
recapitulating his reports of previous years, the 
author narrated experiments to ascertain whether 
nitrite of amyle could, by being injected into the 
blood-vessels, recall the heart into action when that 
organ had ceased to beat from various causes of 
sudden death, such as death by drowning or by 
suffocation from poisonous vapours, and the like : 
the results were, so far, negative, but this probably 
arose from the want of some advance in experiment, 
rather than from an error in principle. In the 
next step of his report Dr. Richardson explained 
that the extreme stimulation and action of the heart, 
which fellows on the inhalation of nitrite of amyle, 
is brought about by the direct action upon the 
heart through the nervous system. The experience 
of every-day life tells us that the heart may be 
thrown into similar activity by the mere agency of 
force communicated from the external world to the 
senses, and through them to the heart. The in- 
fluence of sounds, harsh or melodious, of sights, 
appalling or fascinating, are well known, from the 
manner in which these influences came upon us, 
from their invisibility of action—if such an ex- 
pression be allowed ; we are prone to look upon 
them as immaterial agencies; they are not 80; 
thoroughly understood, they are as material as a 
physical blow, or the impress of a liquid or gaseous 
substance. Nitrite of amyle is one of those sub- 
stances which enables us to realise this connection 
between the really material and seemingly imma- 
terial influences which surround us; for, by 
refining experiment so as to diffuse vapour of 
amyle through the air, an invisible and, as it would 
seem to the unlearned, an immaterial agency acts, 
by known rules and in obedience fo the human 
will. He could, for instance, make every person’s 
heart in the room quicken ten beats per minute as 
easily as he could quicken the action of a steam- 
engine if his hand were on the lever. The third 
point dwelt upon had reference to the antiseptic 
properties of the amyle compounds. It was shown 
on this point that the acetate of amyle (essence of 

ears) was an excellent and cheap antiseptic, that 
it might be applied to the preservation of animal 
substances used as food, and even for the trans- 
mission of whole carcases of animals from one part 
of the world to the other. The fourth point dwelt 
upon related to the physiological action of pure 
ether, acetic ether, hydrofluoric effect, and nitrite 
of ethyle. The inferences drawn from the author’s 
researches were strongly in favour of pure ether 
as a means of destroying pain generally, over 
chloroform and all other similar bodies. Respect- 
ing nitrite of ethyle, specimens of which were 
shown, it was reported that this substance, like 
nitrate of amyle, was one of the most powerful of 
excitants upon the heart. It also suspended the 
animation of cold blooded, and, to a certain limited 
extent, of warm blooded animals. 

The author concluded with the statement of the 
three following conclusions :— 

1, That the oxyde of ethyle when used as a 
pure chemical, is the safest and most effective 
general means for producing insensibility to pain. 

2. That amylene and ether produce their effects 
by virtue of two acts; by suppressing oxydation 
of blood in the lungs, and by the extraction of 
caloric from the blood. This latter point was 
advanced as a new and more simple explanation of 
the action of the substances named than had before 
been suggested. 





* This Report was read by Professor H. J. Smith in 
Section 


This 
t This Report was read by Dr. W. B, Richardson in 
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$. That the modification of symptoms produced 
by the change of form of a simple amyle or ethyle 
compound into a nitrate, turned in the introduction 
of nitrogen into the composition; by this intro- 
duction the anesthetic action is destroyed, and is 
replaced by disturbance of muscular action, espe- 
cially of the heart. In this respect the nitrate 
compounds represent immediately in an exagge- 


rated degree the action of strychnine, peng 


nicotine, and analogous alkaloidal substances, 
which nitrogen forms an elementary constituent, 


Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
ScriENcs. 

On Differential Resolvents, by Professor Harley. 

This was a continuation of papers read by the 
author on the same subject at the meetings in 
Cambridge and Birmingham, reports of which 
have appeared in the transactions of the sections, 
The results exhibited by Mr. Harley, last year, 
coincide with some results obtained about the 
same time, quite independently, by the Honourable 
James Cockle, who has since communicated them 
to Professor Harley. The latter, following the 
late Professor Boole, had employed Lagrange’s 
theorem, whereas the former employed Laplace's. 
This led to an apparent discrepancy, which the 
author now explained, showing that in reality his 
results and those of C. J. Cockle, are identical, 


On Complexes of the Second Order, by Professor 
Plucker. 


The subject was illustrated with models of a 
very beautiful character. At the conclusion of 
the paper, Professor Hurst proposed a vote of 
thanks to Professor Plucker, for his able treat- 
ment of the subject, and his kindness in illustrating 
various points by models. He had much pleasure 
in stating that Professor Plucker had offered to 
allow his models to remain with them, so that 
copies might be made and preserved in the Math- 
ematical and other societies, 


‘ On Plane Stigmatics, by Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, 


In analytical geometry and in modern higher 
geometry, inexplicable results are perpetually 
occurring, well known as “imaginary” points, 
lines, circles, and soon. The object of this paper 
was to point out the extremely simple theory by 
which the writer has been able, not only to explain 
all these, but to show that all “real” as well as 
“imaginary” results are but particular cases of 
one general conception, which he has termad 
“stigmatics,” or the correspondence of points 
(stigmata). Two series of points, termed, for 
distinction, “indices” and “ stigmata,” and situated 
anywhere upon a plane, are supposed to be so 
related by some known law that the position of a 
= in one set determines the positions of a 

nown number of points in the other set. If the 
index and stigma be the two extremities of an 
ordinate in Cartesian geometry, this conception 
explains every case of “imaginary” intersections, 
&c., by supposing the index to anywhere on 
the plane, and not confined to one straight line, 
and the ordinate to have any inclination and not to 
be always parallel to one straight line—restrictions 
which are not noticed in the corresponding equa- 
tions. If the index and stigma be the two 
homologous points in an homography or involution, 
the imaginary double points, and, afterwards, 
imaginary double rays, are readily explained. A 
series of diagrams illustrated some of the simplest 
cases, and showed that the writer had for the first 
time —aeery solved the problem of the 
geometrical signification of imaginaries in plane 
geometry. 

On Tschirnhausen’s Method of Transformation 
of Algebraic Equations, and some of its Modern 
Extentions, by Professor R. Harley. 

Long before the time of Tschirnhausen (and 
he lived nearly 200 years ago), it was known that 
any algebraic equation might be deprived of its 
second term by a linear transformation. Tschirn- 
hausen introduced quadratic and suggested higher 
transformations, and thus opened the way to great 
progress in the theory. He showed, that by the 
solution of a linear equation and of a quadratic, 
an equation might be deprived of its second and 
third terms simultaneously. Erland Bring, Pro- 
fessor of History in the Ned | of Lund, ina 
paper bearing date 14th Dec., 1786, seems to have 
been the first to extend Tschirnhausen’s method 
so as to deprive a quinticequation of its second, 
third, and fourth terms. His process has recently 
been simplified by a “ meritorious algebraist” at 
Hawton, near Newark (Mr. Samuel Bill ), 
Professor Harley explained how Mr. Bill’s method 
might be extended so as to deprive the 
equation of the 9th degree of its second, third, 
and fourth terms by the solution of equations, 
none of which rise higher than the third degree; 
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rs-in the same field, 
ticularly Mr. Jarrard, Sir W. R. Hamilton, 
lief Justice Cockle, ‘of Queensland, and Pro- 
fessor Cayley. Professor Harley concluded with 
some observations on the alleged solutions of the 

eral quintic by the late Mr. Ferrard and Judge 
Frargreave, the latter of whom died in the spring 
of the present year, of brain fever, brought on by 
over mental exertion on this problem. The author 
of the paper stated that his attention had been 
drawn, to the subject through a paper which 
appeared in a journal from Mr. Bill, of Newark, 
and he might state that his was only a continuation 
of Mr, Bill’s method. 


On the Hyperelliptic Functions, Gipel and Weier- 
strass Systems, by Mr. W. H. L. Russell. 
The author of these papers gave an explanation 
of the methods discovered by Gépel and Rosen- 
hain, for the comparison of the hyperelliptic 
functions. After pointing out their enormous 
complication, he stated that a simpler method had 
been discovered by Dr. Weierstrass, which he 
illustrated by showing how Abel’s theorem had 
been employed by that mathematician in deducing 
the periods of elliptic and hyperelliptic functions. 


On Practical Hypsometry, by Mr. J. A. Ellis. 
The object of this paper was to furnish a rule 
, %... heights miglit be’ calculated from 
ations of the barometer and thermometer, 
with the same accuracy as by Laplace’s complete 
formula (of which it is a mathematical trans- 
formation), but without any tables whatever, and 
therefore without the use of logarithms. 


Section B.—Cuemicat Scrence. 


J 
On Ozone, by Dr. Daubeny. 

The author considered first, the dependence of 
the amount of ozone present in the atmosphere on 
the direction of the wind, and proved, by tables 
registering the quantity during a pericd of eight 

that in Devonshire it abounded most during 

those winds which blew from the sea. He then 
to show that the ozone present in the 

air was derived partly, at least, from plants, the 
green parts of which generate ozone when they 
emit oxygeb. By observations made on 57 species 
of plants, representing 47 natural families, it was 
concluded that a certain amount of coloration was 
produced upon Scheenbein’s paper by leaves during 
the continuance of solar light, beyond what could 
have been brought about by light alone, but that 
this coloration did not go on progressively at any 
definite rate, and even in certain cases diminished 
after a longer exposure. Preeautions were taken 
to exclude from the air of the jar any ozone that 
might come from without. Then the effects pro- 
duced upon the paper placed in tubes exposed to 
different light, and in entire darkness, were noted. 
It was shown that ozone was generated by the 
leaves > and not by the flowers of plants; and 

Ww 


Mr. GuarsHer then proceeded to relate the 
results of experiments in ozone made by him in 
London at the time of the Cholera, 1854, which 
were, that where the test papers were discolored, 
there death was extremely rare, and vice versa. 
The want of uniformity in the test papers militated 
greatly i the success of the experiments, 
and he d be glad if the Association would 
interest itself in investigating the matter, with a 
view to remedying the evil. 

Mr. Surron, of Norwich, observed that some 
portion of the defect was due top ing the 
peper in too thick a solution, and that a more dilute 

gave better results. 


The Presipent aepehed upon ceenienl tests 

pointing out their present inefficiency, 

anyon a that ere long some improvement would 

be by which reliable data as to the 

Ho and value of various chemicals might 

On a New Process in the Manufacture of White 
Lead, by Mr. Peter Spence. d 
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tions of caustic soda, or potash, and insoluble in the 
carbonates of these alkalies. The lead solution 
had passed through it carbonic acid gas, by which, 
the alkali being carbonated, the lead was instantly 
precipitated as oxide and carbonate. The alkaline 
solution was then causticised with quick-lime, and 
was ready for second action upon mineral contain- 
ing lead oxide. In its application to commercial 
purposes the white lead so produced had been found 
to answer all requirements. 

The paper was accompanied by experiments 
illustrating the process, in which the author was 
assisted by Mr. Crookes. 


Dr. PLAYFarr observed that a somewhat similar 
process was put forward 25 years ago by Dr. 
Thanard, and abandoned on account of the too 
crystalline nature of the precipitate rendering its 
use in commerce not so advantageous as the ordinary 
compound, The author, however, gave instances 
of its applicability for paint and glazing in the 
Potteries. 


On the Oxygenating Power of Carbon, by Mr. 
Grace Calvert. 


The author gave a verbal account of the result 
of a series of experiments upon the above subject. 


On Disinfectants, by Mr. W. Crookes. 


As an illustration of the want of general know- 
ledge of the laws of disinfection, and of combined 
action between local authorities, the author said he 
might refer to what is being done in London. The 
drainage of 1,000 acres, saturated with a powerfully 
oxydising disinfectant, mingles in the sewers with 
that of another 1,000 acres, to which a powerfully 
deoxydising agent has been applied. ‘The result is, 
that an enormous amount of money is expended 
with but very inadequate results, and many valuable 

nts may fall into discredit from the want of 
discrimination in their application. Disinfectants 
of great value are being used for purposes for which 
they are totally unfit; useful, but incompatible dis- 
infectants are recommended in the same paper of 
instructions, and chemicals of the most potent 
description are given to ignorant persons without 
warning as to their application. The best plan of 
disinfection should, therefore, be definitely settled, 
and its adoption made uniform. Disinfectants 
should always supplement each other, so as to per- 
vade the whole mass on the meeting of the contents 
of various sewers. ‘The opposite, however, is now 
taking place in London. Oxydising disinfectants 
are by far the best known and most used, as they 
appeal directly to popular prejudice by destroying 
foul odours ; whilst antiseptics have little or no 
action on these gases. This fallacious mode of 
—— relative value is an injustice to anti- 
septics. In practical work oxydising disinfectants 
are always very inadequate, except for a short time 
after application. At other times the oxydising 
agent has more noxious material than it can con- 
uer, and being governed in its combinations by 
definite laws of chemical affinity, the sulphuretted 
and carburetted hydrogen, the nitrogen and phos- 
horus basis and other vapours, all have to be 
urnt up before the oxydising agent can touch the 
germs of infection, whilst the renewal of the gases 
of putrefaction will constantly shield the infectious 
matter from destruction. Oxydising disinfectants 
destroy infectant substances, antiseptics act by 
destroying its activity. Of all antiseptics tar and 
acids are most powerful, and of these carbolic acid. 
By the latter embryotic life is rendered well nigh 
impossible, and all minute forms of animal life 
perish inevitably. If the infectious matter of 
cholera possesses, as is now almost universally 
admitted, organic’ vitality, it will be destroyed 
beyond revival whien brought into contact with 
this r. The addition of permanganate of 
tash to water will destroy the cholera virus. 
e oxydising powers of this agent, although very 
energetic on dead organic matter, are successfully 
resisted by living organisms. The scientific prose- 
cution of accurate experiments and observations in 
reference to the cholera, similar to those in 
of the cattle plague, are highly important, as the 


third of the on the latter 
subject has given us more insight into that pesti- 


lence than we possess of any human zymotic 
disease, and there is no reason why a similar plan 
should not be carried out in this instanee. 


Professor VoELCKER, in a few remarks upon the 
subject of the paper, detailed the results of experi- 
ments made by himself with antiseptics, carbolic 
acid in particular, which he found destroyed, when 
in weak solution, the action of barm, but did not 
interfere with the coagulation of milk by a renonet, 
which had been similarly treated. He suggested 
that a series of experiments should be e with 


a view of ascertaining the best disinfecting or anti- 
septic agents, 
Alderman RomNay, Manchester, followed with 
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a few observations upon the causes and remedies 
of and for the cattle plague, concerning which, he 
pres be ae ed no reliable understanding had been 
arrived. at, 


The Prusip=nr of the Association (Mr. Grove), 
deprecated the adulteration of carbolic acid, and 
indeed of all other commercial products, and advo- 
cated measures being taken by the Association to 
obtain such an alteration of the law as would pre- 
vent imposition and compel tradesmen to sell: pure 
articles. It was not against any principle of legis- 
— or the freedom of the subject, as far as he 

ew. 


Mr. Grace Catverr remarked that a very 
simple but effective test of the purity of carbolic 
acid had been made known, and was easy applicable 
by tradesmen and public bodies. 


The Presment hoped that Mr. Crookes would 
continue his researches, and communicate them to 
the section at a future day. 


Section C._—Grotoey. 


A Case of Gradual Change of Form and 
Position of Land at the South End of the Isle of 
Walney, by Mr. R. A. Peacock. 


The chief object of this paper is to procure, if 
possible, the making of a permanent record of the 
extent of land in 1797 and 1833, which in process 
of time would become more and more interesting, 
After the present writer’s time, his papers will 
probably be scattered or destroyed, and no more 
favorable opportunity than the present, of record- 
ing the facts, can ever occur. Two methods 
present themselves. First, could the authorities of 
the Ordnance Survey be induced to engrave the 
lines of 1797 and 1833 on the copper plates? Or, 
second, would the section cause as much of the 
map as is necessary to be re-engraved and pub- 
lished in their next annual volume? Thirdly, a 
survey of the present coast line could probably be 
made by some surveyor living in the neighbour- 
hood, for about £5; and the case seems to be ripe 
for a new pau” Thus a record for 70 years 
would be accomplished. The map shows on the 
left a line marked J. Cragg, 1797; another by the 
present writer, 1833; and the engraved line of the 
Ordnance Survey, of which the date is 1847. And 
the same dates in a reversed order occur on the 
right. The land, consisting of sand mostly, and 
water worn pebbles, continues to be washed away 
on the left, or west, at the average rate of nearly 
eight feet in width per annum; round Hilpsford 
Point, and gradually progresses as gravel (the 
sand disappearing) along the beach towards south- 
east.and north-east points, at and between which 
it remains, and gradually becomes covered over 
with loose sand drifted from the Rabbit Warren. 
The same westerly storms which destroy the land 
on the west, thus create fresh land on the east, for 
it soon begins to produce grass, and so provides 
other land in exchange for the lost part of the 
warren. The breadth of the land on the narrowest 
part was about 1,610 feet in 1847, and it follows 
that at the then rate of waste, the sea will make a 
breach through the island about A.D. 2050. The 
gravel bed at the south-east point, between 1833 
and 1847, extended nearly 12 feet annually, at 
which rate of progress it would fill up Haws Hole, 
and reach Seldom Seen Scar about the year 1930, 
thereby filling up the channel leading to Peel 
Harbour; but in the mean time another channel 
will probably have been scooped out by the sea, 
across Far-Hill Scar, so as to continue to give 
coasting vessels access to Peel Harbour. The map 
consists of parts of Ordnance Sheets, 27 and 28 
Lancashire, scale six inches to a statute mile, If 
this process of removal of land has been going on, 
say, ever since Ptolemy’s time—and it would 
appear that it must have been, for the west side of 
the rabbit warren consists of sand intermixed with 
rounded pebbles—it follows that more than two 
and a half miles in breadth of land must have been 
washed away during the last seventeen centuries, 
and deposited father east, And this is indepen- 
dent of risings and sinkings of land which may 
have occurred anywhere, and either singly, re- 
peatedly, or alternately. A sufficient consideration 
of these circumstances would often assist in ex- 

laining difficult passages in the descriptions given 
y ancient geographers and historians. 

Dr. C. Lz Neve Fosrer said that the subject 
was 4 very interesting one, and that the cave of 
Dunge Ness, described by Mr. F. Drew (Memoir of 

eological Survey, sheet 4), and Mr. Redman 
(Trans.: Inst. C.E.), was a similar one. 


Notes on the Physical Geography of East York- 
shire, by Willlam Topley, F.G.S., Gcological 
Survey of Great Britain. - 

The object of, the author in this paper was 
briefly to describe the t surface features of 
East Yorkshire, noting their relation to its internal 
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structure, and to enquire by what means those 
features had -been produced. Brief notices were 
given of various books and papers devoted to the 
Geology of the district, and special reference was 
made to Professor Phillips’s “ Rivers, Mountains, 
and Sea Coasts of Yorkshire” (1853), in which 
the Physical Geography is admirably described. 
The first part of the paper described East York- 
shire generally, noting the direction of its lines of 
escarpments and river systems. ‘The beds were 
stated to dip generally towards the South and East, 
and to present their scarped faces towards the 
North and West, while the gentler slope, or dip 
slope, took the same direction as the dip. These 
ments were stated, in common with all ana- 
logous hills in England, to run along the strike, the 
same bed, or its representative, cropping out at 
about the same height all along the range. The 
author contrasted these inland ranges of hills with 
the modern sea cliff of Yorkshire, which does not 
run along the strike, but cuts across the beds, 
exhibiting different sections at different points. 
From this it was concluded that the escarpments 
were not sea cliffs, neither were they river cliffs, 
since the rivers do not always run parallel to them 
or even near them. ‘The only remaining agency 
by which they could be formed was pure subaerial 
action, and to this the author referred them. 

The supposed mode of formation was next 
briefly sketched. The author explained that the 
secondary rocks, when upheaved from beneath the 
sea, were planed off while passing the line of 
breaker-action. This produced a plain of marine 
denudation in which hard and soft beds successively 
came to the surface. On these atmospheric agen- 
cies would work unequally. The hard beds would 
stand out as escarpments, and the soft beds would 
weather into valleys; thus would be produced 
longitudinal valleys, Streams gathering into rivers 
would run down the main slope and thus excavate 
transverse valleys. The author supposed the Hum- 
ber to be such a transverse valley, analogous to the 
Medway, and similar valleys in the South Coast of 
England. A correspondence was also pointed out 
between the tributaries of the Humber and those of 
the Medway. The Swale and the Ure in the 
former case corresponding to the tributaries of the 
Eden in the latter case. Eskdale, ranning with 
the general dip and excavated through Oolitie beds 
to the lias below, was compared with the Cray and 
Little Stour in Kent. It was also noticed that the 
rivers by no means take the shortest route to the 
sea, as one would expect them to do if these valleys 
were made by the sea. Thus, although the tribu- 
taries of the Derwent rise close to the sea, near 
Filey and Robin Hood’s Bay, yet their waters are 
carried a long course Eastwards, and reach the sea 
by the Humber. 

Some striking examples of detached Synclinal 
hillg were pointed-out in North Cleveland (Eston 
Nab, and Upleatham hill). And the author 
explained the necessary tendency of such hills to 
resist atmospheric denudation and thus preserve 
their shape. Many instances from other districts 
were given on the authority of various observers. 
The author concluded by calling the attention of 
Geologists to this synclinal arrangement of isolated 
hills, stating; that there is no- reason, if hills and 
valleys are due to marine action, why the hills 
should be synclinals and the valleys sometimes 
anticlinals, since the sea, where we now see it at 
work, pays no regard to dip and strike. 


On the Drifis of the Weaver Hills, by Edwin 
Brown, F.G.S. 

The author laid before the section some facts 
relative to the drift deposits of the Weaver Hills, 
a track of country distant about 30 miles from 
Nottingham. These hills form an abrupt commence- 
ment, and the most southerly point of the mountain 
range, which goes under the name of the Pennine 
chain. Commencing at the Weavers in Stafford- 
shire, the range passes into Derbyshire, attaining 
to a height there of 2,000 feet, through Lancashire 
and} Yorkshire to the boundaries of Scotland. 
They have an elevation of 1,200 feet above the sea 
level. In front of the Weavers, and at the dis- 
tance of about a mile from their sammifs, we have 
a ridge of Yoredale rocks, stretching N.W. and S.E. 
This ridge maintains an elevation of about 1,050 
feet above the sea, and between this ridge and the 
Limestone Hills there is a shallow valley. In 
this valley, ina trough as it were, there have been 
preserved the remains of the most ancient drift of 
the district. It consists of white sands and clays, 
in a roughly-bedded condition. Nearly the whole 
substance of this drift appears to have been 
derived from the denudation of the Millstone 
Grit, and other beds that lie to the westward. 
It is mostly composed of very fine white siliceous 
sand, the ins of which are so far com- 
pressed and cemented ther, that it may in 
some parts be cut from pit in blocks, whi 








in others the sand is loose and incoherent. Here 
and there the bed Spe ao of fine white clay, Ah oon 
has much the aspect of pipe-clay, or impure in. 
There are interspersed also irregular layers of 
quartzose pebbles, and in some , angular blocks 
of Millstone Grit, of Bunter Conglomerate, and of 
Keuper Sandstone are to be found. This bed, 
owing to subsequent extensive denudation, has a 
very irregular areal outline. 
less over a stretch from N.W. to S.E. of two miles; 
and it is found in the folds of the limestone valle 
at a lateral distance of a mile and a half from the 
principal bed. Its upper surface varies in elevation 
above the sea level, from 1,000 to 1,050 feet, Its 
depth has only been tested in the outlying portions. 
In one pit or quarry at Ribden, a perpendicular 
face of some 30 feet has been worked without 
reaching the bottom; and the bed is here so white 
and pure, that the pit looks singularly like a 
freshly-opened chalk quarry. The commercial 
value of this material has only lately been dis- 
covered, It is now extensively worked for various 

ses. The best sandy varieties are used for 
building and lining smelting furnaces ; the coarser 
for the making of fire bricks; and the plastic clay, 
when carefully selected, will probably be found 
applicable to the making of earthenware. This 
deposit is well adapted to these various purposes, 
as it is composed almost exclusively of silica and 
alumina. Specimens were exhibited from the pits 
belonging to Mr. Walker, of Wootton Park, and 
showed the characteristic differences of the material 
in different parts of the bel. Below Caldon Low 
this deposit betrays its existence by deep sinkings 
in the surface of the ground, or by “ swallows,” as 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood term them, 
These are miniature valleys that converge towards 
deep central depressions, in which without any 
apparent hole, the surface water disappears suddenly 
into.the ground. This is no doubt owing to the 
existence of fissures in the subjacent limestone 
rock, and down which the wateris carried mixed with 
particles of the clay. A curious instance occurred 
a few months ago, showing the insecurity of this 
material as a foundation to build upon. The 
landlord of the village inn had been entertaining 
some guests in his best parlour until a late hour 
on Saturday night, when on the following Sunday 
the room fell into an unsuspected chasm in the 
foundation. The question now presents itself 
“at what time was this bed deposited?” The 
author thought it was deposited before the great 
glacial action took place, and that it may possibly 
be coeval with some of the later tertiaries, as for 
instance the Norwich Craig, It occtrs beneath 
all other drifts. It is unmixed with boulder mud ; 
the fragments of contained rock are mostly angular; 
and the blocks are unmarked by strive or groovings. 
The absence of calcareous matter from its com- 
position tended to prove its antiquity; for it can 
scarcely be imagined that a marine deposit, of 
this character, could have been formed upon and 
among calcareous rocks without embedding some 
fragments of the limestone in its substance, yet no 
limestone at all has been found amongst the pieces 
of rock that are scattered through it ; and the clay 
and sand yield only the most infinitesmal trace of 
lime when exposed to that most delicate of all 
tests, oxalate of ammonia, There was a very 
long period after the deposit of this bed, and 
prior to the deposit of the boulder clay, during 
which rain-water permeated it in all its parts, 
and gradually carried off all calcareous matter. 
It is owing, of course, to the absence of lime, that 
this clay is so capable of being used asa fire clay. 
The other drifts were the Boulder Clay Drift and 
the Ice Berg Drift. 

Mr. G. Maw remarked that the Fire Clay Drift 
resembled very closely some deposits that he had 
discovered in North Wales; and which he had 
described to the British Association last year. He 
alluded to the ‘indications, near Llandudno, of a 
solution of the underlying rock having taken place, 
and to the consequent letting down of the super- 
incumbent drift in contorted layers. 

Professor Ramsay said that the subject was 
a very interesting one ; and that the Fire Clay 
Deposit was undoubtedly a very ancient one, as 
indeed any deposit must be that is found beneath 
the Boulder Clay, He further said that masses 
of Mountain Lime had been carried to the South 
by glacial currents to distances exceeding 100 
miles from the Staffordshire hills. ° 


Section D.—Broroery. 


On an Addition to the Sphygmograph, by Dr. 
B. W. Foster, of Biainghets,” aps 


After a short sketch of the application of the 
self-registering principle to the investigation of the 
movement of the blood in the arteries, he demon- 
strated the use of the instrument, and pointed out 
the indications to be gathered from a study of the 
pulse trace. Dr. Foster then explained how varia- 
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It extends more or | 





| tions in the pressure exerted on the artery under 


examination, caused differences in the of the 
_ pulse trace, and stated how, from his experience, 
the pressure may be rendered as as 
the same in an prt inn, Be vanities 
of an index to the pressure screw, by 

a circle accurately graduated round this regulating 
screw. 


On a New Molluseoid Animal allied to Pelonaia 
(Forbes and Goodsir), by Dr. C. M’Intosh. 


The specimen was found on the beach at St. 
Andrews, after a severe storm, in 1861, measured 
1} inch in length, in shape like an elon 
Florence flask, with the bottom. a. little 
and the neck much elongated. Its test is con- 
structed like sand-paper, the perticles 
assential constituents of the mass ; and at the wide 
end there is a series of hairs formed by prolonga- 
tions of the basis structure, with sand partieles and 
mud attached. Within this test lies a series of - 
interlaced muscular fibres, which cross each other 
at right angles, and whi 
readily separated from the internal (and somewhat 
fibrous) surface of the test.- The branchial sac is 
elongated, has its meshes of a square or 
oblong form, ciliated at the edges, and is 
along the narrow part of the animal to the termi- 
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P 
that its digestive system agreed in 
Pelonaia. In conclusion, the species 
Pelonaia, as described by Forbes and Goodsir, in 
the extreme production of the portion 
the apertures; and in the structure of the 
which in P. glabra is thin and 


like 
parchment, and in P. c thick, carcaginons 
while here it is like 


and transversely wrinkl 


sand-paper. The shelf or in the 
interior of the mantle, as shown in the figure of 
P. glabra, is absent. It differs also very charac- 
teristically from the Boltenia. 

A short discussion followed this paper, relative 
to the ectoparasitic nature of the Po Dr. 
P. Wricur had observed Polynoé ina in 


a tube formed by itself. Dr. M*Dwross and Mr. 
LANKESTER had met with many Polynoina in the 
tubes of other worms, on which they fed. 


List of Turbeliaria and Annelida of North 
Uist, by Dr. C. M*Intosh. 

The author communicated some remarks on the 
Turbellaria and Annelida of North Uist, of which 
he had found about 110 species, including many 
rare and some new examples. He also exhibited 
numerous coloured drawings of new and rare 
marine animals recently got in the Hebrides and 
St. Andrew’s Bay. 


Section D.—DrprartMEN? OF PaYstoLoey, 

On the Comparative Vitality of the Jewish and 
Christian Races, by Dr. Richardson. 

After giving statistics relating to the births, 
marriages, and morality of the Jewish race, and 
comparing those facts with similar observations 
relating to Christian races and Mahommedans, the 
author proceeded to consider the subject as stated in 
the following question :—“ Whether the fact of race 
specifically modifies the vitality or the value of 
life of a people?” In the present instance they 
had a race extending through centuries, often 
under great privations, intermarrying, taking in no 


new blood, and yet sho a higher vi than 
other peepee. How was this? he asked. as it 
race ? as it habit, manners, or customs? He 


would quote Mons, Boudin on this question, who 
ag AE = a a > on a less 
a less number of children, an enioes. » Star 
duration of life.’ Were these, therefore, 
signs of a congenital superiority of organi 
or of a more energetic vis insita? But to quote 
from another author, ee who said— ia 
Jews prove to us that li ires more 
by troable and labour, provided that the work be 
at of that nature , Len po spirit or 
spontaneity.’ thou roughout 
the ‘lowe might be soaetdutel poor, ie their 
mortality was less than that of the 
The principal cause of difference lay in thé fact 
that the poor Israelites were always frugal and 
temperate. The statistician said— 
“ Marrying earlier in life than the Ch , the 
Jews enjoy longer the conservative influence of 
matrimony; statistics having shown the injurious- 
ness of celibacy as concerns the duration of life, 
The fecundity of their marriages being less, the 
Jews reared their children more A 





They very rarely enter into 

hard labour, ves to 
£ comme i ’ 

canis coloan” De. Rickslson’y own. Yams 

on question were, that the Jews enjoyed good 
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though not by any means up to any 
h standard; and that 


had eir primitive advantages by 
the force of surrounding conditions. In conclusion, 


he did not think their vitality arose from traditional 
a . hygienic law, but from temperance, 
prudence. 
The Rey. W Carne, M.A., remarked that, as a 
Christian minister, he should be happy to see the 
published in extenso. It was a remarkable 
Pet that the Jews enjoyed immunity from cholera, 
and were so seldom addicted to inebriety; but he 
wished to know whether, as a rule, they smoked. 
Dr. Camps thought statistics showed the con- 
trary with respect to cholera. He, as a believer in 
the Bible theory of Jewish origin—that they were 
a peculiar people—could not accept the author’s 
conclusions on the causes of their singularity. 
Dr. Foster wished the author of the paper to 
gre the proportion of males amongst the Jews. 
also remarked that to the number and extent 
of charitable operations amongst them, might 
ang a be assigned the low rate of mortality, no 
ew being allowed to suffer want. He could also 
state that surgeons generally found that Jews were 
capable of sustaining and recovering from the shock 
of operations, better than members of other races. 
In replying, Dr. Ricuarpson observed that 
ag e last epidemic, strict inquiry was made 
r. Tucker, secretary to the Epidmiological 
, a8 to the Jews immunity being due to the 
fact of their not taking acids. Only one case in 
a number of visits was found, and that occurring 
in a consumptive patient was very doubtful. 
Twenty-five deaths had occurred this time, but 
hey were all in one neighbourhood, and might 
y be attributed to one cause. As to drank- 
enness, the Jews escaped that vice almost entirely, 
and he believed—thongh he stood subject to correc- 
tion—that their children were not allowed to take 
wine, until they were received into the church, but 
they smoked chimneys. 
The Preswwent then remarked that the points 
uncontradicted were, that in spite of 
, the Jews were longlived, healthy 
people, and that this longevity, healthiness, and 
power of endurance were due, first to their great 
temperance, and, secondly, to the great care they 
took of their children. Statistics of mortality had 
most distinct relation to the latter conclusion, and, 
as was known, the general mortality amongst the 
young was almost incredible.° 


A gentleman pointed out that the Jewish nation 
was nowhere a hard-working class in a muscular 
point of view. They were singularly a brain- 

people, and coald not be put in comparison 
with nations not so situated. He considered 
that in that, to a great extent, would be found a 
solution to the problem of their peculiarity. 


Letter, communicating result of application to 
the General Medical Council as to a Grant for 


Investigating the Physiological Action of Remedies 
by Dr. Acland, M.D. FAS. (Oxford). ‘ 


On the Entozoa of the Dog in relation to Public 
Health, by Dr. Cobbold, M.D., F.R.S, 


The author gave a full account of the parasites 
to which the dog is subject, stating, in the course 
of his paper, that in eating trichine pork, about 

miltions of these creatures would not do a man 
serious harm, fifteen millions would make him feel 
very uncomfortable, and twenty millions would 
probably destroy life. 


On the Nature of Muscular Irritability and the 
Relations between Muscle, Nerve, and Blood, by 
Richard Morris, M.D. (Birmingham.) 

The subject was discussed under the following 
:—Ist. That the property of Irritability 
muscle is capable of a high degree of exaltation 
normal stan , and that the highest 
susceptibility is attained in cold bloods 
under conditions tantamount to 
the forces of the nerve and 
neurility of the former and the irrita- 
are not only- independent of 

existence and maintenance, 
actually possess an antagonistic relation—that 
y, nerve tissue, instead of producing, is, 
action, constantly concerned in maintaining 
& condition of things which diminishes muscular 
, and that not simply when it is engaged 
of motion. 3rd. Conversely, 
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exalted contractile powers either in the ce 
or absence of the blood. 4th. That the blood, or 
the nutritional plasma derived therefrom, not only 
furnishes the materials by which muscular irrita- 
bility is maintained, but is likewise the determining 
cause of that polar arrangement of the muscular 
molecules which maintains or restores the elongated 
or relaxed state. These propositions were sustained 
by constant reference to experiment, much con- 
sideration being devoted to the proof that the 
principle of volition, when in operation, exhausted 
the muscular and nervous forces, and produced the 
condition which in common parlance is recognised 
as fatigue : and that in the absence of volition— 
or, what amounted to the same, nerve in action— 
the forces of the system were considerably in- 
creased; hence the use of sleep was obvious. The 
nervous system was not only concerned in ex- 
hausting the muscular during the production of 
motion, but constantly while maintaining the 
normal position of the animal. Dr. Norris said 
that profound etherisation, sleep, fainting, and 
death were different degrees of what might be 
called functional neural paralysis in contradistinc- 
tion to purely muscular, a form in which the special 
life of muscle was diminished or destroyed. The 
best condition for the exaltation of the peculiar life 
of muscle was the absence of nerve, as then the 
forces were not expended as fast as the chemical 
reactions between the muscular tissue and the 
blood led to their generation. In support of the 
final proposition many experiments were adduced 
which clearly showed that the relaxed or elongated 
condition of the muscles was maintained by the 
blood, and that the blood under all circumstances 
opposed the state of contraction which it was the 
special function of nerve to bring about. The 
various affections of muscular fibre, as they had been 
observed in the aythor’s experiments, were then 
described. 1. A muscle may exist in the elongated 
or uncontracted state with all its dynamical powers 
perfect ; this is its normal condition in the absence 
of volitional effort. 2. It may exist in this state 
when deprived of all d ics, or, in other words, 
in the absence of irritability. Both these conditions 
of relaxation may be associated with softness or 
flaccidity of the muscular structure, the former 
necessarily so, the latter not, as the fixity of rigour 
may prevail. Again, a muscle may exist in a 


state of complete contraction both in the presence © 


and absence of its dynamics; in a state of soft- 
ness, or in a hard coagulated state. As with the 
state of elongation, so with that of contraction, the 
truly dynamical state is one of softness. ni we | 
speaking, irritability isno more the tendency whic 
a muscle exhibits to contract than the disposition 
it exhibits to elongate subsequently to contraction; 
in fact, a comprehensive definition must include 
both these conditions ; neither are either of these 
states to be considered, as far as muscle alone is 
concerned, as conditions of rest, for they are both 
active states, so long as the muscle is a vital 
structure, and both inactive when the dynamics of 
muscle are absent. The attractive state of the 
muscular molecules which represents contraction is 
the condition in which force is exhausted by the 
apposition of unlike polarities, while, the state of 
elongation being that in which every molecule is 
opposed to every other, force may be accumulated. 
In proportion to the amount of force accumulated 
in the molecules will be the intensity of their con- 
tractive or elongative energy, and also in the ratio 
of their charge will be their proclivity to dis- 
turbance, or, in other words, susceptibility to 
stimuli. ‘The author combated the view of Dr. 
Radcliff, who regarded the contraction of a muscle 
as taking place simply on the withdrawal of some 
elongated force, and showed by an analysis of the 
various conditions under which muscle existed 
that no theory met the case so well as that of Du 
Bois Raymond, in which the molecules of muscle 
were regarded as centres of electro-motor action, 
arranged in adipolar series, In a word, one fluid, 
two forces or poles—the repulsive polar attitude 
maintained by the blood, and the attractive in- 
ducible by nerve and external stimuli. 


Section E.—GroGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


On Mr. W. H. Johnson’s Explorations from 
Leh to Khotow in Chinese Tartary, by General 
Sir A. S. Waugh. 


The paper was forwarded to General Waugh by 
his successor and pupil, chief of the great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of India, and officiating Sur- 
veyor-General. It contained the official report of 
an exploration recently completed in Chinese 
Tartary by Mr. Johnson, one of the most enter- 
prising officers of that meritorious body of gentle- 
men composing the Civil Department of the great 
Trigonometrical Survey. Mr. Johnson’s report 
was accompanied by some valuable itineraries, 
and an excellent map, which had an additional 
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interest as being one of the first specimens of 
photozincography produced in India. The greater 
part of the route taken by Mr. Johnson was at a 
higher level than the summit of Mont Blanc. 


A Visit to the Ruined Temples of Cambodia, by 
Mr. J. Thomson. 

The first traces of the ruins of Cambodia-are 
situated on the left bank of the river, and consist 
of a rectangular mound, in the centre of which 
are to be found, among other sculptured remains, 
the fragment of two exquisitively-finished stone 
statues. Having crossed the head of the Great 
Lake, and ascended a small stream, we were con- 
ducted on elephants to Siam-rap-turee, the chief 
town of Moung-Siam-rap, in which the ruins are 
situated. Half an hour’s ride through a grand 
old forest brought us to Ongou-Watt, or the 
Temple of Ongou or Nakon. The natives stated 
that a flight of angels came down from heaven 
and built these temples. The vastness of the 
Temples of Ongou suggested comparison with the 
pyramids of Dzireth, and the wonderful conception 
and design of the whole with the classic antiquities 
of Greece. From the extent it appears to have been 
the work of generations, and from its symmetry 
the work of a single genius. It was with feelings 
of intense awe that we left the forest path to 
ascend the worn steps of the outer causeway. On 
our left a colossal statue of a lion lay half-buried 
in the sand. Standing on the great outer cause- 
way our eyes wandered from its exquisitively- 
fitted blocks of freestone across the broad ditch 
which surrounds the Temple, to the great entrance 
of the western galley, whose massive square pillars 
stood out in bold relief in the bright sunshine and 
beyond to the great central mitre-shaped tower, 
about 700 yards distant. We passed through the 
entrance of the gallery to find a second causeway 
of greater extent. Here we saw the Temple in all 
its magnificence with its pillared galleries rising tier 
above tier,and terminating in the greattower. We 
ascended through sculptured staircases, colonades, 
and corridors, crossed over paved courts having orna- 
mental reservoirs until we reached the central 
tower, where we could see the rectangular area 
occupied by the building, measuring 1,100 by 
1,080 yards. In the ancient city of Ongou Thom, 
situated a little north of Ongou Watt, it is 
believed that many of the ruins were of superior 
antiquity to that of Ongou Watt, and in their gro- 
tesque sculptures to bear more resemblance to the 
antiquities of Hindustan, Ceylon, and Java. They 
have, however, a character of their progressive 
stages, the most primitive appearing to he the 
Prasatte Chow Re Rhuan (place of the leprous 
king), where the elephant trunk forms an out- 
standing pillar, and the two fore legs pitasters, 
while in Pras’at Bahyon, with its fifty-one towers, 
each adorned with four colossal sphinx-like faces, 
and in Ongou Watt the pillars are of various forms 
having finely-sculptured capitals and bases. The 
same progress may be found in the last reliefs. 
The finest found in Ongou Watt are nearly 100 
yards long, and the average number of figures of 
warriors, elephants, horses, chariots, &c., contained 
in a square measuring two yards each way is sixty- 
five. In the south gallery the bas-reliefs is divided 
into three parts, said to represent heaven, earth, 
and hell. Immediately above the lower division, 
there are inscriptions which we have reason to 
believe are taken from the ancient Pali writings, 
and which the bas-reliefs are intended to illustrate. 
The inscriptions found in these ruins are of three 
periods in the ancient writings; the characters 
appear to be straggling into form, in the inter- 
mediate inscription the characters are more uni- 
form, and the modern inscriptions can be read by 
any Cambodian priest. These have no reference, 
however, to the origin of the ruins. There is a 
tradition respecting the origin of Ongou Waitt, 
which was narrated to me by a Malay chief, but it 
is so much mixed up with supernatural transac- 
sactions that there is little reliance to be placed in 
it. It is impossible for me to enter upon a des- 
cription of the temples and palaces of the ancient 
city Ongu, or Nakohn Tom, or of the many ruins 
that are to be found scattered over avast area, and 
testifying so eloquently to the boundless resources 
of the ancient Cambodians, and to the high pitch 
of civilisation to which they had attained, or to 
speculate upon what may have been the means 
they employed to convey the huge blocks of stone 
from what ye we to us to have been the ancient 
quarries in the distant Lynchie Mountains, or from 
whence they had acquired that knowledge of 
hydraulics which enabled them to raise water to 
fill their elevated reservoirs found in the temples. 
In conclusion, there exists a liar phenomenon 
in connection with Tala Sap, the t lake of 
Cambodia, and one which we consider worthy of 
record on account of the few examples we have of 
it throughout the world. During the rainy reason 
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lake Tala Sap is made a backwater for the reception 
of the overflow of the great Mekong river, which 
flows through Cambodia into the Gulf of Siam. 
This river unites with the Mesap or outlet of the 
lake. From this point, during the rainy season, 
the natural current from the lake is driven back by 
the strength of the flood from the Mekong river, 
which continues to pour its annual overflow into 
the lake, until the waters have risen four feet ; the 
average depth, when we crossed over, being 44 feet, 
when thin forest trees on the banks are totally 
submerged. This great body of water covers one 
hundred miles long, and sixty or seventy at its 
greatest breadth. It is not liberated until the end 
of the rainy season, when it flows through its 
natural outlet into the gulf. 


Section F.—Economic Science AND STATISTICS. 
On Public Schools in India, by Colonel Sykes. 


The author read some statistics of the Charitable 
Educational, Industrial,and Public Schools founded 
by the native gentry during the last five years. 
He quoted from an official return, showing the 
amount of donations, gifts, and endowments made 
in two years, 1862-3, for education, hospital, and 
other public purposes, mentioning the name, 
amount, and object of each. On one day a native 
Jew gave £5,000 for building a hospital, and 
£10,000 for endowing it, and subsequently 
£4,000 for building a synagogue. <A Parsee gave 
£16,000 in one sum for the relief of indigent 
Parsees ; another native gave £5,000 for erecting 
an eye hospital, and a few days afterwards £10,000 
to increase the university buildings, and another 
sum for lighting the church gate at the entrance to 
Bombay. Another gave £10,000 for general educa- 
tional purposes in Ghoozerat, being joined by 
another Parsee with £5,000. One in Bombay 
£5,000 (£10,000 if required) for a strangers’ 
home in Bombay,—literally for European sailors 
and vagrants. By similar amounts of munificent 
liberality an English school for native girls was 
commenced in Bombay. One native gentleman 
alone, for this and similar objects, contributed 
£53,430 in one year, and other branches of his 
family contributed in like manner, while another 
gentleman gave £7,500 to start a professorship of 
economic science, and lodged £15,000 for the sup- 
port of five native barristers to appear at the bar of 
Bombay with sufficient credit. ‘There was, in fact. 
scarcely an object of public utility or benevolence to 
which the native gentry did not subscribe without 
regard to religious feeling or party sect, very large 
sums being also expended in private charity, of 
which no public record had been kept. Among 
other things a subscription had been commenced 
among the natives for presenting to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales a collection of the choicest in- 
dustrial products of India. He also noticed the 
progress which was being made in extending educa- 
to girls, and introducing them into society, con- 
trary to the ancestrial prejudices and social habits 
of the well-to-do classes of India. 


Colonel Sykes being asked if these gifts were 
coupled with any restriction, said that all Govern- 
men and other public schools in India were entirely 
secular. The missionary schools were of course 
private. Questions were asked as to whether 
communication with the English had led to this 
liberality ; whether it was spread from Bombay 
into Bengal and other parts of India; and whether 
it was exceptional in the years mentioned, owing 
to the large fortunes made on account of the rise 
in the price of cotton. 


Mr. Leont Levi said the paper would be much 
more valuable if they were informed what propor- 
tion those gifts bore to the wealth of the country 
generally. It must be remembered that public 
feeling here was against endowments as tending to 
foster a spirit of dependence. 


Colonel Syxes, in reply, stated that he had 
recorded similar private liberality in Bengal for 
the last forty years, as well as in Western India. 
In the Panjab and other places, not so imme- 
diately under the control of the English Govern- 
ment, our example had exercised a beneficial 
influence upon the liberality of the natives in pro- 
moting educational, religious, and charitable objects. 
These were not exceptional but normal cases, and 
he could have mentioned larger gifts presented 
years before the growth of the cotton trade. He 
should like to ask Professor Levi how they were to 
tell what proportion these gifts bore to the wealth 
of India and her merchant princes. 


On the O tion and Ownership of Waste 
Lands, by Mr. F. Wilson. 


The colonies having large tracts of land which 
they bring into cultivation, the question arose on 





what terms they should be transferred to the 
public. According to the laws of England and her 
colonies, the country belonged to a few, and the 
rest lived on sufferance. e had no right to bind 
ae sae. beyond the limits of necessity. All land 

longed to the community, the Government of 
which had no power to sell, but simply to let it for 
the benefit of the community and the occupiers 
who were anxious to cultivate it. Therefore, all 
lands should be let at an annual rental of £10 per 
cent, or the produce of the farm, with a perma- 
nent right of possession, so long as the land might 
not be required by the community for more im- 
portant purposes, when the full value should be 
paid to the occupier for all the improvements he 
might have effected in the property. No person 
shall have power to hold another person as tenant, 
provided such person is willing to pay on the land 
he may farm for such improvements as have already 
been expended, thus becoming the proprietor. 
The result of such a system would be, that no 
occupier of land would sublet it to a tenant, but 
farm it himself. Should he have more than he 
could farm, he would surrender it for sale, and 
therefore the farms would be large and productive, 
and the inhabitants of villages and towns claiming, 
through the corporation, such lands as they may 
require for building purposes, paying of course to 
the occupier the full value of his improvements, 
would not, as in England, be crammed into narrow 
streets and miserable cottages, but would have 
creditable homesteads, which they had been enabled 
to purchase at a reasonable price, still paying the 
increased ground-rent to the State on the increased 
value of the soil. 


On the Transfer of Real Property, by Mr. T. 
Browne. 


It was calculated, the author said, that one-third 
of the land in England was mortgaged. Every 
mortgage might be estimated to cost £5, exclusive 
of stamps, and to be of an average duration of only 
five or six years. We could, therefore, readily 
gather what an immense sum was annually paid 
for the preparation of mortgage deeds alone. 
Perhaps in no case were the fictions of the law 
better exemplified than in a mortgage-deed, which 
was nothing better than asham. Two-thirds of 
the matter was a repetition of an established form. 
The amouut of the remuneration of the lawyers 
depended on the length of the deeds; and for 
short deeds, therefore, the payments would be 
ridiculously small. If it should be decided to 
abolish the present system of conveyance, on the 
grounds of its artificial character, and there being 
no longer any reason for distinguishing between 
real and personal property, the time would be 
opportune, especially as the Board of Trade were 
obtaining statistical details to show the acreage of 
England, and the owners of landed property and 
the modes of cultivation, to attach to some standard 
survey map of England, and duly apportion, by 
figures for reference, all the landed property of 
England. It might be allotted, on the principle 
of a limited liability company, into so many 
shares, say of one acre each. These might be 
issued in the form of scrip, from a foot-registry, 
to the present owners of land, upon their affording 
satisfactory proof of ownership ; and they would 
then be transferable in the same manner as other 
shares. This plan need in no measure interfere 
with the law of primogeniture, 


Section G.—MEcHANICAL SCIENCE. 


On Locomotive Engines and Carriages on the 
Centre Rail System for Working on Steep Gradients 
and Sharp Curves, as Employed on she Mont Cenis 
Summit Raihoay, by Mr. J. B. Fell. 


After alluding to the various difficulties pre- 
sented to the advance of railways by mountain 
ranges, and the efforts made to overcome them, 
it was stated that the use of the centre rail was 
first thought of by Messrs, Vignolles and Erricson 
in 1830, and proposed to be applied to the inclines 
on the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, but it 
was not put into operation. In ignorance of what 
was then done, Baron Leguir, in France, the writer, 
and others, also applied their minds to a solution 
of the problem of constructing railways over steep 
gradients. It was not till Mr. Brassey and the 
writer built a centre rail engine, and laid down a 
length of line on that plan on the Cromford and 
High Peak Railway for experimental purposes in 
1863 that the system was put into practical opera- 
tion, the experiments being entered into in order 
to satisfy the Italian Government as to the feasi- 
bility of laying down a line on a similar principle 
over one of the Alpine The mean gradient 
of the first 24 miles of line from St. Michael to 
Lausleburg is one in 60, with » maximum gradient 
of one in 12; the other 24 miles the mean is one in 
17, and over the whole length there are at intervals 
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curves of two chains radius. The line rises to an 
to 


elevation of 7,000 feet, and is ex in places 
avalanches and heavy snow drifts, but it will be 
suitably protected. The of locomotion 


adopted was that of a third or traction rail on 
which adhesion could be obtained by horizontal 
wheels, worked by the engine in conjunction with 
or independently of the ordinary dri wheels 
which admitted of the weight of the engine being 
reduced to a minimum, while the pressure 

the middle rail could be carried to any 


amount, and gradients of 1 in 12 worked with as 
much certainty and a as those of 1 in 100, 
‘The centre rail also furnishes the means of - 


ing most powerful brakes for controlling 

pa Rawr of the trains and greatly diminishes the 
frictional resistance in passing round sharp curves, 
Besides this the centre rail rendered it almost im- 
possible for the train to leave the rails. The first 
experiments were tried in the Cromford and High 
Peak Railway from September, 1863, to February, 
1864. The weight of the engine and load was 
from 16 to 17 tons. It never failed to take loads 
of from 16 to 24 tons up gradients of 1 in 12, or 
in working round curves of 2} chains radius on 
that incline, the brakes having perfect control over 
the train on the ascent. Certain improvements 
suggested themselves—the boiler power was in- 
sufticient, the inner machinery too crowded and 
inaccessible, and the connecting rods working at 
too great an angle by an irregular impulsive move- 
‘ment diminished the adhesion of the horizontal 
wheels. The improvements were made and fur- 
ther experiments conducted with special reference 
to the uirements of the Italian Government, 
which included three trains a day each way, the 
mail train to perform the journey at an av 

rate of 12 miles an hour, including stoppages, 
speed up the steepest incline being 74 miles an 
hour, while the gross weight of the train was to be 
16 tons. The mixed and goods trains were to 
carry 40 and 48 tons each, with twoengines, The 
andl an these trains represented a retfirn of 
£100,000 annually. The writer described the 
official trials in Italy in the presence of the repre- 
sentatives of the English, Italian, Russian, and 
Austrian Governments. The result of the trials 
exceeded the estimate both as to speed and weight 
of the trains, and Captain Tyler, who represented 
the Board of Trade, reported “ that this scheme for 
crossing the Mont Cenis is, in my opinion, practi- 
cable both mechanically and commercially, and that 
the passage of the mountain may thus be effected, 
not only with greater speed, certainly, and con- 
venience, but also with greater safety under the 
present arrangements, * * * ere is no 
difficulty in so applying and securing that middle 
rail and making it virtually one continuous bar, as 
to preclude the possibility of accident from its 
weakness or from the failure of its fastenings, and 
the only question to my mind is whether it would 
not be desirable still further to extend its applica- 
tion to gradients less steep than 1 in °4, with a 
view to greater security, especially on curved por- 
tions of the line.” Similar favourable reports were 
quoted from the French Imperial Commissioner, 
while it was stated that those of the Italian, 
Russian, and Austrian Commissioners were eq 
favourable and conclusive. In November 
December last the French and Italian Govern- 
ments granted concessions authorising the rail 

on the Imperial postal road over the Mont 

with a width of about 13 English feet, and a 
company has since been formed to carry out 
the undertaking. The works were commenced in 
March, and the line is expected to open in May 


next. Attention was directed at some length to 
the conditions essential to the success the 
system, the first of which was the employment of 
different types of engine according to the mal 


of the gradients; of each of which full descriptions 
were given with the aid of coloured di 

The carriages, as well as the engines, are each fur- 
nished with four horizontal wheels, which have 
flanges underlapping the centre rail—these act 
both as guide and safety wheels, preventing the 
carriages from leaving the rails, and, b ung 
them round the curves, greatly diminish fric- 
tional resistance and the tractive power a 
thereby rendering it to reduce the weight 
the engine to that whi for pro- 


at certain seasons to an un- 
favourable climate from the effects of snow, a0 
and fogs, it was desirable to devise some means 

cleaning the surface of the rails and for improving 
the state of adhesion as the trains advanced, so as 
to dispense with the use of - This might be 
done at speeds from five to ten miles an hour; ice 
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snow might be cleared off by cutters attached 
and in seasons of mist new ma- 
could ‘be probably contrived fur removin 
ible film of mist whic 
the to nearly the same extent 
adhesion was best in the winter, when 





Mons. BerGeron gave a description in French 
pneumatic for traction on steep in- 
clines. The plan he recommended of exhausting 
the airwas by using an‘implement similar to a gas- 


Mr. BramMwext said he preferred ::e exhaust- 
ing pump as the simpler apparatus. It was a 
commercial question, and he was sorry they had 
no estimate of the cost of the line, to the working 
of which he could see no engineering difficulty. 


Mr. Hawrow said he should like to have some 
idea of the cost of working Mr. Fell’s system per 
line, compared to that of making the ordinary 
trains, and to know something of the economy of 


working lighter engines on the ordinary roads. 


which - 
weight of from 20 to 30 ft. of accumulated snow. 
At the request of ‘several gentlemen he next gave 
a résumé of the commercial prospects of the 
— The permanent way was estimated at 
oe per mile ; covered ways and stations, 
; rolling stock, £750 a mile, and the 
experimental trials in this country and in Italy 
another £750—the total cost being £6,000 a mile, 
or - in + As the = would have 
to be. up In seven years, when the great 
tunnel would be completed, they would be allowed 
to charge times the ordinary rate, which 
would amount toa total of £100,000 per annum, 
of which one-third must be deducted for working 


The Cuarrman, in summing up the discussion, 
the utter failure of ‘the atmospheric 
after trials in England, Ireland, and 

nce, on account of the tendency to leakage and 

vast expense, which -eventually led to its 

and expressed the opinion that it 
was only available for very short distances, and on 
such a scale as had been adopted for the conveyance 
of lettersand parcels in London. He mentioned 

ol ag age objections to Mons. Bergeron’s 

line over the Simplon, and said he saw 

Fall's ling, though he thought the dificulty, to be 

t the difficulty to be 

" from snow had been undeerate. He 

-been several times to the great tunnel under 

Cenis, and, from close personal observation, 

he had been led to conclude that great difficulty 


would be found in securing proper ventilation. 
On 


Recent Improvements in the Application o 
Proof Constructions, by Mr. F. 


gd 
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Fed 


author pointed out what he considered a 
defect of concrete formed of lime as ordi- 
viz., that by the action of fire it 


‘reconverted into lime, which, when the 
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from gypsum, which is not 
t. The gypsum, which is of a 
inexpensive character, is formed into 
Paris by roasting, and mixed with a 
kind of clay found in connexion with the 
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“Tue Drama, 


“ OUR’S.” 


YRAMAS of the order of “Society” and 

“ Our’s” stand in much the same ion to 
¢ more elaborate comedy of a past gencration, 
do the “Small House at Arlington,” and “Can 
Forgive Her? ” to novels of a more compli- 

and plot. Both in the dramatic 
of that school which Mr. T. W. 


may fairly be te to represent, and in 
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the productions of Mr. Anthony Trollope, the 
attention is arrested by means and devices whose 
nature is closely akin. Extreme simplicity of 
story, combined with a scrupulously exact por- 
trayal of the minutest details of life, form the 
nucleus of interest in each. When to this we add 
a considerable amount of satire, of epigram, and 
repartee, we shall have enumerated the chief 
methods by which, mutatis mutandis, the author 
enchains the mind of the spectator or the reader, 
as the case may be. It follows, therefore, that the 
two main elements on which the success of such 
comedies as those we have mentioned is dependent, 
are excellence of dialogue, and exact truthfulness 
of scenery and scenic decoration; and it is in these 
that “ Our’s ” eminently excels. How entirely the 
brilliant reception with which this comedy has met 
is due to these merits, may be judged from the 
marvellous simplicity of the plot, which is in out- 
line this: Angus Mac Alister (Mr. 8. Bancroft), 
an officer of ‘‘ Our’s,” poor, but proud, and of a high 
family, becomes enamoured of his cousin, Blanche 
Haye (Miss L. Moore), a rich heiress. As may 
be supposed, this attachment is as strongly dis- 
countenanced by the young lady’s guardian, 
Sir A. Shendryn (Mr. J. W. Ray), as by Lady 
Shendryn (Miss Larkin), both of whom propose 
the union of Miss Haye with Prince Perovsky 
(Mr. Hare), a Russian Prince, of countless wealth. 
At the same time, Hugh Chalcot (Mr. J. Clarke), 
a rich brewer, the victim in its fullest sense of an 
embarras de richesses, conceives a nervous and 
indefinite affection for Mary Netley (Miss M. 
Wilton), the poor companion of Lady Shendryn, a 
young lady whose mouth is a perfect armoury of 

rbed and sharp sayings. With the flirtations and 
the scheming of these various characters within the 
precincts of the “ Park,” the first act is principally 
occupied. In the second, the scene changes to the 
drawing-room. Orders are received for “ Our’s” 
to start immediately for the Crimea: a universal 
leave-taking ensues. Blanche Haye and Angus 
Mac Alister are on the point of pledging everiasting 
love and fidelity, when they are interrupted by the 
arrival of the Russian Prince, who, in a tone of 
courtly love, requests the heiress to be his 
Princess, or at least to consider his pro- 
posal during his absence at the seat of 
war, whither he, too, as a loyal subiect 
of the Ozar, has received a mandate to depart. 
Sir Alexander Shendryn and his lady have high 
words, the suspicion of her ladyship being excited 
by the arrival of a mysterious letter, and the un- 
accountable way in which Sir Alexander disposes 
of his income. Hugh Chalcot, sharing in the ex- 
citement of the moment, and wishing to win the 
respect, if not love, of Mary Netley, announces his 
intention of purchasing a commission, and at once 
joining “ Our’s ;”’ and in the midst of all this, the 
curtain suddenly drops. In the third act we are 
introduced to Angus Mac Alister and Hugh Chalcot 


in their hut in the Crimea. And here we may say | 


that the vivid way in which the hardships and 
privations of a winter campaign in Russia are 
brought before the audience is nothing short of 
wonderful. Angus Mac Alister leaves the hut for 
action. Suddenly we are startled by the arrival of 
the three ladies, who have been induced to brave 
all the dangers of a yacht trip to the Crimea by a 
desire to learn the fortunes of those in whom they 
respectively take an interest. The remainder of 
the act is occupied by the reconciliation of Sir 
Alexander and his lady, who discovers that her 
suspicions have been unfounded ; by the betrothal 
of Mary Netley and Hugh Chalcot, as well as of 
Angus and Blanche, who is generously surrendered 
by Prince Perovsky—unexpectedly taken prisoner, 
and left on parole in the eventful hut—to the lover 
who has in reality possessed her heart throughout, 
Admirable as this act in many respects is, it 
might be made still better. The levity and the 
gaiety of the ladies when those dear to them 
are in action, is somewliat inexplicable, and the 
extreme improbability of their sudden appear- 
ance in the “hut” is strongly present to the 
spectator’s mind. With these exceptions, ‘‘ Our’s ” 
isa good play. The great brilliancy of the dia- 
logue is shown to its highest advantage by the 
various actors and actresses. Miss Marie Wilton 
excels in piquancy and liveliness ; Hugh Chalcot 
finds an admirable interpreter in Mr, J. Clarke ; 
and the other characters are well performed. The 
powers of which Mr. Robertson gave proof in 
“ Society ” are displayed to the full, and “ Our’s ”’ 
not only abounds in seenes which charm the eye, 
but in “ good things ” which cannot fail to delight 
the intellect. 





THE ROYALTY. 


“The Lady. of the Lake: Plaid in a New 
Tartan,” is the name of the new burlesque, by 


Mr, R. Reece, produced at the New Royalty. This 
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| little theatre, repainted, redecorated, and thoroug’ 

improved, has become one of the most fashionable 
places of amusement in town. At one time its 
reputation suffered sadly from the frequency with 
which, during the theatrical recess, amatear per- 
formances of equivocal character were performed 
on its boards; but now, with Miss Oliver as 
lessee, and Mr. Mowbray as manager, it has gained 
for itself a character second to no house in London. 





Mr. Serron Parry is said to have won golden 
opinions from all sorts and conditions of men about 
Greenwich and Blackheath, by his suecessful man- 
agement of the smart little Theatre he erected at 
Greenwich a few years ago. Mr. Parry, from 
being a dramatic pioneer at Gibraltar, in Australia, 
at Cape Town, in Natal, and the Mauritius, and 
and subsequently at Greenwich, has now risen to 
the dignity of a full-fledged London Manager. 
We hope that satisfactory emoluments may attach 
to the dignity, and that Mr. Parry’s last and 
boldest theatrical enterprise may meet with a 
degree of success proportionate to that which has 
attended his earlier and minor ventures. Mr. Parry 
opens the New Holborn Theatre Royal on Saturday, 
October the 6th, but we regret that we can scarcely 
say that it is to be inaugurated by the performance 
of the “ legitimate drama,”’ the pieces being a new 
farce, “ Larkin’s Love Letters,”’ and ** Dion Bouci- 
cault’s New Drama, entitled ‘Flying Scnd.’”’ 
The site upon which Mr. Parry has erected his 
new theatre is on the north side of Holborn, a 
short distance west from Chancery Lane, on the 
opposite side. The principal, we may almost say 
the only, front, is the entrance from Holborn, 
which is in a line on the ground-floor with the 
shops on each side, but above the entrance, which 
is very spacious, is recessed, having, or shewing, 
three floors in height, with three windows, closely 
squeezed together toeach. The front is of free- 
stone, and the sides of the recess are also faced 
with the same material. The ornamentation of 
the stone-work is appropriate and unpretentious. 
This principal entrance conducts to the boxes and 
stalls, through a conservatory of considerable size, 
which is roofed with glass, and adorned with 
flowers, statuary, fountains, &c. The roofs 
of the entrance-hall and the conservatory are 
supported by handsome iron columns relieved with 
decorations which display good taste in the de- 
signer, as does also the ornamental iron rail of the 
handsome flight of stairs which lead from the con- 
servatory to the dress-cirele saloon, a fine apart- 
ment, forty feet long by twenty feet wide, amply 
supplied with adjacent dressing-rooms, ladies’ 
rooms, cloak rooms, &c. Beyond this is the box- 
lobby. The boxes are closed in to the top as at 
Drury Lane, the Haymarket, and other principal 
theatres, by which the excessive discomfort is 
averted of draughts, audible conversation, impu- 
dent remarks, and general misconduct, to which 
occupants of the boxes are often exposed in the 
theatres where the back of the boxes are open to 
the lobby for extra accommodation. The dress- 
circle has six rows of chairs, the space for each 
sitter being about three feet six by two feet six, 
which gives ample room in front for the comfort- 
able disposal of the lower limbs, Of the six rows 
of chairs, four only are under the upper cirele, the 
two first rows projecting beyond it. The dress- 
circle only extends along the portion of the house 
directly in front of the proscenium, so that the 
occupants will have a full view of every part of 
the stage. The remaining portion of the grand 
tier is occupied by private boxes, including a box 
on the right of the stage for the Members of the 
Royal Family, who are accommodated with a 
special private entrance from Brownlow Street, 
and a private staircase. From each end of the 
dress-circle a special staircase leads down to the 
stalls, and a continuation of the same stairs leads 
to the private boxes on the uppertier. This stair- 
ease, as are all the other staircases in the building, 
is fireproof. The pit, as is common, extends back, 
wards from the stalls, and will accommodate 1,500 
people; it is carried right back to the outer wall 
of the theater. ‘The entrances to the pit and 
gallery are from Brownlow Street. The gallery 
is of great size. The upper circle and the gallery 
oceupy, like the dress-circle, only the space 
immediately in front of the stage. The “slips’ 
are partitioned off as private boxes, but the par- 
titions, while they enclose the four persons for 
whom the boxes are intended, are only about four 
feet in height, so that their occupants can see and 
be seen without haying their privacy intruded 
upon. The decorations of the theatre are exceed- 
ingly chaste. The frontof the balcony is of Ogee 
form, appropriately ornamented, and colomed 
white, enriched with burnished gilding, and fure 
ther relieved by delicate pink ape Se The 
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furniture of the boxes is also in white and gold, 
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with crimson velvet cushions and curtains. The 
lighting of the main body of the house is by a 
handsome crystal chandelier, the burner in which 
is of novel construction. ‘The ventilation of the 
house has been carefully attended to, and will 
prove, it is expected, completely successful. The 
stage has an opening to the front of 28 feet, and 
is rather more than 30 feet between the wings. It 
is about 60 feet from back to front. The Holborn 
Theatre breaks up new ground, there being no 
house nearer than the Princess’s on the one hand, 
and the East End Theatres—the City of London, 
the Standard, &c.—on the other. With Mr. Parry's 
usual good management, his usual good fortune 
may reasonably be expected to attend him. 








MIscELLANEA. 





Messrs. Rrvrnerton have the following works 
nearly ready for publication :—‘ The Second and 
Concluding Part of the Annotated Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,” edited by the Rev. J. H. Blunt ; 
“Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” by the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould (illustrated) ; “ Priest and 
Parish,” by the Rev. Harry Jones ; “On the Duty 
and the Discipline of Extemporary Preaching,” 
by the Rev. F. Barham Zincke ; “The Acts of 
the Deacons,” by the Rev. Dr. Goulburn ; “ Songs 
of the People,” by the Rev. Alan Brodrick ; 
‘¢ The Distinctive Peculiarities of the Evangelists,” 
by the late Rev. J. T. Round ; “A new Greek 
Accidence,” by the Rev. C. H. Hole ; and “A 
Presentation Edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer,” with engraved borders and titles, The 
following are also in preparation :—* The Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1866,’ by the Rev. H. P. Liddon ; 
‘‘A Christian View of Christian History,” by the 
Rev. J. H. Blunt ; “ A School Greek Testament,” 
abridged from the larger edition of the Dean of 
Canterbury, in 1 vol. 8vo; “Sermons on Prac- 
tical Subjects,” by the Rev. G. C. Harris ; “ Some 
Account of the Bodleian Library, Historical and 
Descriptive,” by the Rev. W. D. Macray; “A 
Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms,” edited by the 
Rey. Orby Shipley; “ Homeri [lias.” Books 
I.—XIL., edited by 8. H. Reynolds, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Brasenose; ‘“ The Electra of So- 
phocles,” by R. C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; being the first and second 
volumes of a new series of classical authors. 


Tue following poem is from Mr. Herman 
Melville’s volume, “ Battle-pieces and Aspects of 
the War ” :— 

SHERIDAN AT CEDAR CREEK. 
(October, 1864.) 


Shoe the steed with silver, 
That bore him to the fray, 
When he heard the guns at dawning, 
Miles away ; 

When he heard them calling, calling, 
Mount, nor stay ; 

Quick, or all is lost, 

They've surprised and stormed the post, 

They've pushed your routed host. 
Gallop! retrieve the day. 


House the horse in ermine— 
For the foam-fiake biew, 

While through the red October 
He thundered into view. 

They cheered him in the looming, 
Horseman and horse they knew. 

The turn of the tide began, 

The rally of bugles ran, 

He swung his hat in the van— 
The electric hoof-sparks flew. 


Wreathe the steed and lead him— 
For the charge he led 

Touched and turned the cypress 
Into amarantihs for the head 

Of Philip, king of riders, 
Who raised them from the dead. 

The camp (at dawning lost), 

By eve recovered—forced, 

Rang with laughter of the host 
At belated Early fled. 


Shroud the horse in sable— 
For the mounds they heap ; 
There is firing in the valiey, 
And yet no strife they keep ; 
It is the parting volley, 
It is the pathos deep. 
There is glory for the brave 
Who lead and nobly save, 
But no knowledge in the grave, 
Where their nameless followers sleep. 

Tue medical profession appears to be well paid 
in a oe! celebated Nélaton has, ti is 
stated by the French papers, recently purchased the 
Malnoue near Laguy, Selne-et-Marne, 
for 750,000 francs. 





A GENTLEMAN in Dublin has found among the 
papers of an uncle who died about forty years 
ago, a MS. Glossary, with some songs of the old 
English dialect (now nearly lost) of the Strong- 
bow Colony, in the Baronies of Forth and Bargie, 
and the Rev. W. Barnes, author of the Dorset- 
shire Dialect Poems, has written a preface and 
notes to it. He wants it preserved in a small 
subscription edition of 100 or 150 copies, which 
can be printed for £11. H.H. the Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte takes twenty-five copies, at 2s. 6d. each, 
and altogether sixty-eight copies are bespoken. 
Who that is interested in the preservation of 
records of our old dialect will help by taking a 
few copies ? The Glossary is much fuller than 
General Vallancey’s, being about twelve hundred 
words, and the songs are other than his. Names 
of subscribers may be sent to the Rev. W. Barnes, 
Came Rectory, Dorset. 


Mr. MaciakeEy, of Edinburgh, is about to pub- 
lish a volume of Sermons, Prayers, and Pulpit 
Addresses, by Alexander Henderson, delivered at 
St. Andrews and Leuchars in the year 1638. The 
original MS. was recently discovered in Lanark- 
shire, and is now in the possession of the Rev. 
Robert Thomson Martin, Wishaw. The whole 
collection has been made by one individual, who 
has waited on the preacher during those memor- 
able weeks between the first signing of the 
Covenant and the Glasgow Assembly, and suc- 
ceeded in giving a copious report of his words. 
Some specimens of the MS. have been submitted 
to Mr. Thomas Carlyle, who remarked—*“I may 
fairly expect there will be something of interest 
for me in these excerps, so soon as I have leisure 
to read them with due deliberation. Evidences of 
a clear, strong head, and an earnest heart, I have 
always found in what that noted man has happened 
to leave behind him.” The proposed volume will 
be edited by the Rev. R. T. Martin, Wishaw, and 
there will be prefixed an interesting memorial of 
Henderson, by Wodrow, never before published, of 
which the original is in the British Museum, 
supplied by Dr. M‘Crie. 

Unper the title of “ Hotten’s Library of World- 
wide Authors,” a series of works is announced, 
which, for cheapness and quantity may be con- 
sidered rather as a new era in literature than as a 
simple publishing event. Hitherto One Shilling 
has been accepted as the minimum price at which 
good authors could be read, but now we are to 
have the best works of Fielding, Smollett, Sir 
Walter Scott, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and other 
famous writers, complete and unabridged, printed 
in very clear type, on good paper, and of portable 
size, at Sizpenceeach! Sir Walter Scott’s novels, 
“ Waverley,” “ Guy Mannering,” “ Monastery,” 
“ Kenilworth,” “ Old Mortality,” “The Pirate,” 
and “Rob Roy,” from the author’s original 
editions, are now being issued as the first instal- 
ment of this rew Popular Series. 


Our last week’s report of the proceedings of the 
British Association contdined a notice of a 
“Universal Proportion Table,” by Dr, Everitt, of 
the Glasgow University. It is an ingenious 
adaptation of the slide rule, and in practical hands 
might be made a great economiser of time and 
labour. In its present form it will not, however, 
be brought into general use, as it requires some 
nicety of adjustment to ensure accuracy, and, being 
printed on Bristol Board, the necessarily finely- 
engraved lines would be soon effaced. The former 
of these disadvantages the inventor has endeav- 
oured to obviate, by the employment of parallel 
lines on both cards, which should coincide when 
the table is properly adjusted. It would add to its 
cost, but considerably more to its utility if, instead 
of paper, metal plates were employed, which should 
also be fitted with parallel grooves crossing other 
grooves at right angles, so that two motions only 
could be obtainable. This would at the samo time 
get rid of all lines but those necessary for marking 
the proportional divisions of the table. As it is, 
the invention is worthy the notice of mathema- 
ticians and may be capable of extension, and 
improvement. 

A PARAGRAPH has been going the round of the 
papers to the effect that Mr. Edward Peacock’s 
book “ English Church Furniture, Ornaments, and 
Decorations, at the period of Reformation as Ex- 
hibited in the list of the Goods destroyed in certain 
Lincolnshire Churches, a.p. 1566,” contains the 
earliest list of English Church Furniture that have 
com: down tous. This is not the case. A MS. 
list of the furniture of the Churches in Cambridge- 
shire, of about two centaries earlier, exists in the 
library of Caius College, Cambridge. Parts of it 
have been printed in some publications of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, and it has long 
been contemplated by that Society to publish the 

whole, with a view to which a careful copy of the 
MS. in question was transcribed some years ago. 
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Besives the English line engra enumerated 
in last week’s oe we may os Ver- 
non, the engraver of Dyce's “ Virgin 
Mr. Winterhalter’s two oo of “The r 
Constance Grosvenor” and “The Princess Helena, 
of Mr. Cope’s “ First-born,” Leslie’s “ Olivia Un- 
veiling,” and other works. 


Some interesting experiments were made in 
Paris last week with a newkind of gunpowder, 
the invention of M. Neumann. This composition 
appears to be very similar to that of ordinary 
powder, but it has the pro L< not exploding 
unless subjected to pressure. hen laid upon the 
ground and igni the new gunpowder burns 
slowly and leaves a thick crust. In the course of 
the experiment, three barrels, each containing about 
3} kilos. of powder, were placed in a temporary 
hut and the powder was ignited by means of a 
fusee, large volumes of smoke were seen to issue 
from the crevices, but no explosion took place, 
the power being simply burned. When tried in 
a rifle, the strength when the ramrod was well 
used, was found to be equal to that of ordinary 
gunpowder, but when not rammed it failed even 
to drive the ball out of the muzzle, The com- 
position of the power remains a secret for the 
present. 

OF nine railway accidents which occurred in the 
months of May, June, and July last, in which five 
persons lost their lives, and a much larger number 
were injured, the Government inspectors to the 
Board of Trade report that two occurred from the 


engines having run off the rails “ weak,” 
“wavy,” or otherwise bad road remaini 
seven were all attributable to the drivers, guards, 


signal-men, having either disregarded or disobeyed 
the rules and regulations of their respective com- 
panies. In the two cases in which the engines 
left the line, although the accidents occurred to 
Great Northern trains, that Company could not 
fairly be held chargeable, as in one case the line 
is part of the Great Eastern system, and in the 
other the portion of the road on which the acei- 
dent occurred was only taken over by the Great 
Northern from the Great Eastern (who had had 
it in their hands for fourteen years) in April last, 
The Great Northern was in process of relaying 
the line, which has now been done. 

We have to record the death of Herman 
Goldschmidt, the artist-astronomer, whose name 
is identified with no less than fourteen of the 
small planets between Mars and Jupiter, viz., 
Lutetia (1852), Pomona (1854), Atalanta (1855), 
Harmonia 1856, Daphne (1856), Nysa ‘issn, 
Eugenia (1857), Pseudo Daphne (1857), 
and Pales (1857), both discovered in the, 
same evening, Europa (1857), Alexandra Cee 
Danae (1860), and Panopea (1861). ° 
Goldschmidt was born in Frankfort in 1802 
and studied under the celebrated artists Schnorr 
and Cornelius in Munich. In 1834 he went to 
Paris where he followed his profession. In 
1847 he turned his attention to astronomy, and 
his discoveries obtained for him the Gold 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of London, 
besides other marks of recognition from the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, to which body 
his discoveries were usually first communicated. 


Tue International Association for the promo- 
tion of Social Science have issued a circular, 
convoking a general meeting at Brussels, on the 
19th of October next, at the rooms of the ** Cercle 
Artistique ou Littéraire,” at ten o'clock, In 
addition to the prizes already offered by the 
Association M. Louis Gheeland offers a thousand 
francs for the best essay on the causes of con- 
temporary wars, the material losses and moral and 
civil disorders it causes, on the means of alley 
the evils of war and finally of preventing them 
altogether. The memoirs may be written in 
French, English, Dutch, German, or Italian, and 
must be sent to the Secretary of the Association, 19, 
Rue du Marteau, Brussels, before the Ist of 
September, 1867. The successful memoir will 
be printed at the cost of the Association, and will 
remain the property of the author, 

Tne French papers announce the death of M. 
Alphonse Griin, chief keeper of the public records 
and formerly editor of the Moniteur, born at 
Strasburg in 1801, he entered as a law student and 
was called to the bar. He published several works 
on jurisprudence, and in 1832 became editor of the 
Journal de France, which position he retained until 
1840, when he became principal editor of the 
Moniteur on the retirement of Mr, Sauvo. He 
resigned this appointment in 1852. Besides his 
law books Mr Griin has written several works on 
general literature and social economy, amongst 
which may be mentioned “ Une heure de solitude,” 
“De la moralisation des classes laborieuses,” a 
volume of “ Pensées,’ “Etats provinciaux sous 
Louis XTV.” and “La vie publique de Montaigne,” 
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